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[Extract from Letter to the Publishers.'] 

' The news of your intending to publish an English 
translation of my Waldemar Krone's Ungdomshistorie 
has afforded me great pleasure, for I shall thus, by 
means of my first and dearest work, be enabled to 
hold spiritual intercourse with a great, noble, and 
intelligent nation ; and the works of Danish authors, 
you know, are destined to be read by a people, ex- 
cellent and intelligent indeed, but few in number, 
whose language does not reach beyond the narrow 
bounds of our fatherland. 

' I shall therefore gladly comply with your wish 
for a few observations illustrative of my literary 
labours, with which to accompany your translation. 

' Waldemar Krone's Ungdomshistorie was my first 
work, for I did not commence my literary career till 
I was forty years of age. The book was published 
anonymously in the year 1860. It met with a 
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2 WALDEMAR KRONE. 

master in one of the market towns of Zealand 
which we shall call Stromby ; and though the ap 
pellation did not much please him, he had become 
known far and wide as the big Captain, or the 
strong Postmaster, — epithets the justice of which 
could not be gainsaid by any one who had seen 
him. 

' Good-morning, Ida/ repeated he, turning to his 
eldest daughter, and passing his hand over her rich 
brown hair, he looked into her dark blue eyes, 
which were as nearly as possible a copy of his own. 
He again kissed her fair brow, and then turned to 
the other side, where little black-eyed Frederica 
looked up at him with her roguish glance. Ida had 
lately completed her sixteenth year, and been duly 
confirmed by the pastor ; her sister was scarce past 
fourteen, so that she had not as yet got rid of the 
epithet, ' Little Frederica.' 

* At this season, I declare, girls, it seems danger 
ous to approach you !' continued the Captaii 
humorously. ' Now tell me, have you not fixed oi 
something else to ask me for?' 

'0 yes,' answered Ida, taking courage; 'Frede 
rica and I have been thinking this morning how 
delightful it would be to have some strangers with 
us at Christmas.* 
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'Strangers, Ida?' replied her father. 'That does 
not seem to me like a notion of yours !* 

' I don't mean strangers exactly, but — ' 

*She means,' interposed Frederica eagerly, 'that 
we would like to invite Waldemar Krone and his 
friend Jacob Frank here for the Christmas holidays.* 

'Well, why not?' was the cordial rejoinder. 'I 
shall be glad after the lapse of two years to see 
Waldemar once more ; and as to Frank, I have more 
than one reason for wishing to make his acquaint- 
ance.' 

Frederica received this decision with great glee ; 
Ida with quieter, but not less real satisfaction. 
Their mother now entered the room, and her gentle, 
pleasant countenance brightened as she saw the 
happiness of her daughters, and heard the reason. 
Thereafter appeared the Captain's sister, the widowed 
Helene Kortsen, whose erect carriage and deter- 
mined mien, not exactly softened by a pair of 
tortoise-shell spectacles, had always the air of pro- 
testing against something or somebody, one knew 
not well what. To the great discomfiture of her 
favourite, Ida, she appeared utterly uninterested by 
the news that young Krone and Frank were, if 
possible, to be freed for a day or two from bothering 
their heads with Cicero and Homer, with a view 
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to share the Christmas festivities at Stromb}' 
Both these lads at that time attended the Latii 
school at Eamsted, and were studying hard, as nex 
year they meant to undergo the examination for i 
degree. 

The family now gathered round the breakfast- 
table, which bore the same stamp of frugality, joined 
to good taste, that marked the parlour where they 
sat, and indeed every part of the Captain's house. 
But the postmaster was not long left in quiet at his 
coffee, for many minutes had not elapsed ere the 
veteran and trustworthy factotum of the office, with 
a pen behind his ear, and an evident eye to business 
matters, showed himseK through the door behind. 
Old Brask's round good-natured face expressed at 
that moment the annoyance he felt at being obliged 
to disturb his superior on such an occasion ; while, 
on the other hand, it was characteristic to observe 
the cordial heartiness of the Captain's brisk mannf 
in reply. He talked, indeed, so loud, that the m 
initiated might easily have thought him scoldin 
his worthy deputy ; however, the actual reason fc 
so high a tone of voice was only poor Brask's ex 
cessive dulness of hearing, as he received the neces 
sary instructions. 

Leaving the Captain and Brask to their affairs 
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CHAPTEE I. 

CHRISTMAS AT CAPTAIN STAINFORTH'S. 

* There comes father!' cried two clear young 
voices in one breath, as the door opened and the 
Captain entered the parlour. Two girls, who had 
been seated in confidential and earnest conversation 
by the window, rose hastily, and rushed to meet 
their father, as they bade him an aflfectionate good 
morning. 

' Grood-moming,* replied the Captain's deep voice 
in a cheery tone ; ' but softly, children — ^keep off, I 
say ; some time or other you will certainly squeeze 
me to death !' 

He laughed joyously, and there seemed no immi- 
nent danger to the herculean frame from the pres- 
sure of two such slight figures as those of his two 
daughters. Captain Christian Stainforth was post- 

VOL. I. A 
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had nourished two illusions, the first of which wa4 
that there burned within him a poet's fire. Ho^ 
this idea had originated was not very clear to him 
self; but he found himself one fine day snared in 
the net of poesy ; he read ballads instead of lessons, 
and wrote verses instead of exercises ; and the con- 
sequence was that he fell far down in the class, 
drawing on himself a serious lecture from the Rector, 
as well as a less agreeable letter than usual from his 
uncle, the Chamberlain in Copenhagen. 

How gloriously his short career as poet had 
begun ! When he had put together his first verses 
he went about, proud as Lucifer, but modest as a 
maiden who fears to reveal the secret of her heart. 
Yet what poet is long content with the treas of the 
wood and the billows of ocean for his audience ? 
He soon got a confidant. The confidant proved faith- 
less ; and the whole school learnt by degrees that in 
Waldemar Krone it possessed a poet. He becam 
the object of admiration and of envy, whilst a verj 
few of his comrades saw the matter in its true light 
and among them Waldemar's friend, the reserved anc 
distant Jacob Frank, who on this occasion had twi 
been his confidant. As soon as this last became 
acquainted with the fact, he imsealed his lips, and 
let his friend know his opinion without scruple. 
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Waldemar had first attempted the classic style, 
but as the measure hindered the light step of his 
Muse, he went over to the poesy of patriotism, in 
which he succeeded rather better, till an envious 
adviser pointed out to him the somewhat close 
imitations of Oehlenschlager and Ingemann. Thus 
discouraged, he forsook the patriotic path, and en- 
tered the domains of horror, walked in the church- 
yard in the moonlight, wandered through the lanes 
about Eamsted possessed by grisly fancies; nay, 
came at last so far down in the inclined plane of 
melancholy, that in imagination he put to death 
his dear uncle, merely to be able thus to sing his 
high deservings, whilst he was unhappily obliged to 
kill the Rector twice, because the first elegy had 
been a failure. 

Jacob Frank declared the whole of his friend's 
verses to be quite commonplace productions, and 
was confident that he could write several such daily, 
if it were worth the pains. Undoubtedly in this he 
did his friend an important service, by bringing him 
back to his duties as a student ; but yet he was 
mistaken both as to the worth of the poetry, and 
the poetic instinct which discovered itself in their 
production. The matter has its ludicrous side, but 
far be it from us to slight the yearning which rouses 
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in a young heart such strong emotion, and denote 
the growth of powers to be developed in the future 
The crisis is in reality a grave one, and if not health 
fully wrought out by nature, may leave painfa 
traces throughout a lifetime. It is a dangerous 
time when the fancy and the feelings spread forth 
their silken sails, and the frail bark, adorned with 
flowers, but without ballast or compass, drives on- 
ward, only to approach at random the unknown 
coasts that seem to smile in the distance. 

Must he now acknowledge, then, that all this 
which had so strongly moved in him was a mere 
nothing, a sickly dream, which the Rector had even 
gone so far as to say might be cured by simple 
blood-letting ? There was something in his inner 
being which rose up against the harsh judgment, 
and probably with reason. He might indeed be 
no future Oehlenschlager, as in his inspired mo 
ments he had fancied himself; but still, surelj 
there was a true poetic fountain within him, which 
if but duly guided, should conduce to enrich and 
adorn his life's career, whereas, left to its own 
wild course, it might yet change all into a useless 
marsh, with its dangerous sloughs and delusive 
meteors. 

After his so-called mistake had been thus demon- 
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strated to the satisfaction of his friends, it seemed to 
him like the very spite of Fate that he should 
straightway light upon the track of a fresh illusion, 
to his fresh perplexity and distress. But it was in 
reality a very natural consequence of young Krone's 
poetic temperament that his heart was easily touched, 
and he all at once fell in love. The first pair of 
bright eyes set fire to such inflammable material, 
and unhappily these belonged to a person, poetically 
considered, quite unworthy of the honour. 

We can best acquaint the reader with this little 
adventure, by telling what had happened to our 
hero a few days previously. He was walking down 
a suburban path, deep in such reverie as suited his 
case, when, at a sudden turn of the way, he per- 
ceived that he had nearly run down his uncle's old 
friend Kreutz, a Major on haK-pay. 

' Stop, Elrone ! keep off ! respect an old invalid !' 
cried the Major, holding out his stick. 'Are you 
heading an assault ? To the right-about, my good 
fellow; and, hark ye, just turn with me a bit ; 'tis 
really so tedious walking alone.' 

'That is right. Krone,' continued the Major, as 
Waldemar, though with evident unwillingness, made 
the desired wheel round about, and allowed the 
Major to take his arm. 'Ay, it is a fine trait in 
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your character, my lad, that you never let the ol( 
folks see when you are tired of their company.' 

* I never used to weary in your company. Major 1 
was the ready answer; 'but the truth is, to-day 1 
was more in the humour for solitude.* 

* Just so ! It is however a long time since thou'st 
been to see m5; and I long to hear how the old 
man in Copenhagen is.' 

'Thank you, sir; quite well,' politely responded 
our student. 

*I am glad to hear it. You are of late much 
altered yourself. Krone ! You look moped, I think 
— ^too many books, my boy, take my word for it ; 
too much droning over those musty old heathens 
yonder! But what a hurry you were in — eh? 
Anything the matter at home ?' 

* no ! nothing, sir ; nothing, I assure you, of 
that kind.' 

' But of what sort, then, pray ? Out with it now, 
my young friend ! Stop a little though ; I car 
guess it precisely. Is 't a blank or a note at you 
name in the register? No; that's true enough 
you wouldn't take that to heart so — at least to be 
come blind of both eyes, and run against folks ir 
broad daylight. A little tailor's bill, maybe, — some 
extra item or so that is over what your worthy 
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uncle pays for? Your smart air as to clothes 
has been a little spoken of lately; and from my 
own window, now I think of it, I have seen you 
actually go to school in your Sunday suit. It can't 
well be, surely, thou 'rt so foolish as to have — ha, ha, 
there we hit it, I see ! Rem acu tetigi, as we'd have 
said in my school-days ; the boy has fallen in love 
—hey r 

Waldemar reddened to both ears, and would have 
protested, but the Major made sure of the matter, 
and shrewdly puckering his great grey eyes, to bear 
askance upon his victim like a hawk's, he went 
on — 

* Young blood is forward, and has plumped him 
right into it, I see. So my young friend Krone is 
in love, is he ? — ^hm ! Well, I wish you would open 
your heart to me, though ! If there's any situation 
in life in which one stands in need of good counsel, 
it must certainly be when he has the misfortune to 
fall in love in his eighteenth year, and at school. I 
speak from painful experience, my friend !' 

Waldemar walked on, biting his glove, whilst he 
wished his old tormentor many miles off. 

'You must not think now. Krone,' said the 
Major, ' that I care about knowing the girl's name, 
for there is not in all Eamsted a single individual 
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who would be a suitable match for Chamberlain 
Krone's nephew. You must to the great mart at 
Copenhagen when your time comes. Let me see 
your finger — ^no ring, not even a horse-hair one. 
All right ; only let us have no betrothals in school. 
On the whole, you will do wisely not to let that 
come so far on this side of thirty; but certainly 
there is no harm in keeping yourself in practice 
a little— ha, ha !' 

This view of the matter was so repugnant to 
Waldemar's youthful but noble idea of love, that he 
reddened with anger, and would have torn himself 
free without regard to circumstances, had not the 
Major grasped his arm and burst forth thus — 

' Apropos, Krone ; since we talk about love, d' ye 
know I hear that half the lads in the school are 
captivated in the same style, — and canst guess by 
wliom ? Why, by little Axelline Jensen, that chit 
of a girl! Your comrades have miserable taste. 
Hark ye, I'll teU you somUhing, though in con- 
fidence: she is as stupid as a goose — stupid as a 
marsh-goose; remember that. Krone! FareweU 
since it must be so at last, and give my regard 
to your imcle when next you write.' 

We doubt if this message ever reached Chamber 
lain E[rone, for his nephew quitted the Major in 
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great wrath. His beloved was of course no other 
than the unhappy Axelline Jensen, and it was the 
case that many of his comrades shared in this his 
plebeian passion. The worst was, that the more he 
thought over the charge of stupidity brought against 
Axelline, the more he was obliged to own that the 
Major was right. How strange that this had never 
struck him before! He did, indeed, make some 
desperate efforts to fan the flame of his passion up 
to the old height, but it was all in vain. His heart 
no longer throbbed on seeing her bright ribbons and 
figured 'shawl in the distance; her eyes, before so 
beaming, now seemed to him lightened by a silly 
twinkle; her voice had a vulgar ring in it; her 
coquettish address appeared to him too frank by 
half. Gradually nothing vexed him more than to 
meet this blooming, good-humoured girl on his way, 
and so to be reminded of his consuming passion. 
It was only in riper years that he acknowledged he 
had not been so much in love with Axelline, as 
with his own first budding sentiment. 

A season of melancholy had ensued, during which 
he sighed over the transient nature of all things, 
and after what he had passed through, conceived 
himself an old man in experience ; there occurred 
also bitter moments, when his most mortifying 
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thought arose from a belief that these hallucinations 
had made him notorious among his companions. 

In such a mood he found himself this evening 
when Mrs. Brand's girl knocked at the door, and 
delivered to him Ida Stainforth's little note. How 
well he knew his dear foster-sister's handwriting! 
How much he prized her letter, and how precious 
to him was she not herself! He had not seen her 
now for two years past, and her pretty childish 
image stood so clearly before his inner sight in all 
its purity, that he blushed at not having answered 
her last letter, and during a yet longer time having 
thought so seldom of her. She had stepped into the 
shade to make way for his own poetic fooleries, and 
stayed there to leave room for such a creature as 
Axelline Jensen ! He let the letter lie imopened for 
some moments, feeling that he had not deserved it ; 
and whilst he leant his brow on his hands, his own 
childhood, like an immaterial vision, flashed before 
his memory almost in minute detail. 

What were, then, his first recollections of child- 
hood? What images were in his thoughts of his 
first home? Drawn-down curtains, the presence 
of strangers, two black cofi&ns covered with velvet 
and silver, and adorned with flowers : these con- 
tained the remains of his parents, of whom a 
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virulent typhus fever had bereaved him in the 
course of eight days ; next the slow journey to the 
churchyard, when he sat alone in the carriage with 
Uncle Fritz, who did not weep, but put his dress 
to rights. There were the servants' grave faces at 
the funeral in the forenoon; their cheerfulness in 
the evening, at the little entertainment, to which 
they had invited Uncle Fritz's Hans, Mrs. Admiral 
Been's Jane, and other sympathizing folks; the 
servant-girrs fright, too, when next day, on awak- 
ing in his imcle's house, he wished to put on 
his old blue trousers instead of the black ones 
ordered by Uncle Fritz ; yes, and more than all 
these things. Uncle Fritz himself, of whom at that 
time he stood in supreme awe. All this taken 
together made up the sorrowful misty tableaux, 
which he called his earliest recollections of child- 
hood. 

From behind, doubtless, something dearer and 
happier peeped out to tantalize him. About his 
father he had indeed but a vague recollection, as of 
a grave man, sparing of words, who seldom was at 
home ; a smile, a glad loving look was something 
with which he had often striven in vain to enliven 
his father's portrait in Uncle Fritz's parlour; 
whereas he preserved in his heart a much more 
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vivid image, of a woman with dark tresses, brig 
brown eyes, which sometimes rested on him wi 
an expression of fervent gladness, or sometimes we 
fiUed with tears ; her fresh lips came almost to li 
again, kissing him on the brow, the mouth, ar 
hands. These kisses, and the glossy touch of thj 
soft hair, he remembered, especially when he we 
despondent ; then they would come waving towar 
his cheeks to soothe him, and in his dreams woul 
cool his brow, as though it were the rustle of a 
angel's wing ; and he felt that he had indeed had 
mother. However beautiful the long- treasured poi 
trait which hung on his chamber wall, its lineament 
bore the conventional touch of the artist's style, it 
accessories and tints disguised the likeness, and i 
paled before these indistinct but indelible impres 
sions. 

He remembered well some unpleasant days in hi 
uncle's house, whilst the latter held consultatio: 
with an intimate friend concerning his destiny ; an 
much of what was then said but not comprehends 
by him, he now imderstood from later informatioi 
Uncle Fritz blamed his brother, because, though c 
noble birth, he had actually condescended to engag 
in commerce, and lost his fortune by the specula 
tion thus involved ; moreover, he had married th 
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daughter of a poor merchant, and thus made his 
fault worse by a misalliance. His uncle said at the 
time that Waldemar was now a poor orphan, who 
would fall as a burden upon him, and that he must 
be good and diligent to deserve the kindness shown 
to him ; but he remembered also to have heard from 
others that his uncle, notwithstanding these cold 
words, had rendered his parents many important 
services ; and he himself was thenceforth treated by 
Uncle Fritz as if he had been his own son. There 
were strange contradictions in his uncle's character, 
which at that moment he was not able to under- 
stand and reconcile. 

It had then been determined to send him to 
Stromby, to Captain Stainforth, who had several 
boarders in his house, and his imcle himself brought 
him thither. There he had spent five pleasant years ; 
and how many happy recollections streamed in upon 
him from that time ! The little troubles he had had 
while there drew back into the shade, and only the 
pleasures came again. He especially remembered 
the sensible yet cordial behaviour of the Captain, 
his seriousness during the hours of instruction, and 
his merry mood in the social evenings, when they 
assembled round the parlour fire in winter, or, in 
summer, played about the spacious though homely 

VOL. I. B 
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garden ; Mrs. Stainforth's unchanging tenderness 
and forbearance ; and above all, Ida's steady attach- 
ment to him. 

What could be compared to those childish sports 
at Stromby ? Never since had he seen any field so 
green or so sunny as that which bounded the Cap- 
tain's garden, and which seemed to him richer in 
delightful knolls, shady comers, or snug hiding- 
places, than any other ground on earth. The modest 
shrubbery and scanty belt of copse, with its well- 
kuowu nut-bushes, were an interminable forest to 
his rtunembroiice ; the High Street in Stromby ap- 
ptHirtxl to him endlessly long and broad ; the plain 
church with the high elms about it was grand in 
proiK^rtion. 

Thriw iu the year he had been in the habit of 
jourueyiug to Copenhagen and \isiting his uncle, 
»ihI thtH?^ joume)-s were of course like so many ^d- 
Y^uttttw iu «i fidrv-tale. How vividly he remem- 
b^v^l %h» am\njd by the daily stag^NXNich at the inn 
ywvt wh^w» Hau» was alwa}*$ waiting in livery, to 
(4tiKV him iu a carr»^ aud driv^ him to AmaKe 
^);wt AWu Ihtm^ \Ux» sat ixa th^ K^ with a stately 
V^Kuuv thiaH u^vi^r alK^wv^t g«^ W i!kH:^t he was a 
^tui^ v ^ttid^tutt^ it WTjb:^ ratW th^^ ^traag^r t> ^^ 
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gested of being conducted to some strong fortress, as 
if implicated in political affairs. At Uncle Fritz's 
eveiything was handsome and well appointed, and 
there was a scent of perfume throughout the rooms. 
The worthy Chamberlain himself was always gracious, 
often almost friendly, but seemed to his nephew so 
great a man amidst these surroimdings, that for the 
first evening, at all events, he never felt at ease ; nay, 
each time it was like coming to enjoy a friend's 
hospitality, if not the munificence of a patron. 

It was true, there were some days that followed, 
like those in the thousand -and-one tales. He was 
taken to large handsome houses, saw magnificent 
people and charming children ; nay, he was once at 
a Christmas-tree gathering in the mansion of Prince 
Christian himseK; the Princess Caroline Amalie 
patted him on the cheek when he was presented to 
her, and said a word or two to Uncle Fritz in French, 
which Waldemar did not at the time understand, 
and afterwards had forgotten. Certain it was he 
thoroughly enjoyed that evening, in spite of its 
restraints, all of which were borne more easily and 
pleasantly by far than he had believed possible. 
None of his companions at Stromby would believe 
him when he told them that he had run a race in 
the Prince's hall, and even played there at blind- 



louLttHMul Wbt»u ihihy «'ttmt» iuuitw lit the 

'^msitt Frits IiAaI i)tt«m. tu a v«ry iokmL liuouHtt; and. 

iiuiii^rt'«mHttM4^i' tU^l iti» wi*# u ivi^MM, ;Liiii not 
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when some one knocked at the door, and his fel- 
low-student Frank straightway entered. Waldemar 
had during these reveries quite neglected their occa- 
sion, the letter from Ida, which seemed destined not 
to be opened as hastily as she had closed it. 

' Ah, your book laid down, and the dictionary on 
the top of it 1 ' said Ftank in a satiric tone ; ' that is 
quite like you. Krone.' 

* I was dreaming for a moment,' answered Walde- 
mar, 'and so quite forgot what brought forth the 
dreams.' At the same moment he unfolded Ida's 
letter and read it hurriedly. There were no re- 
proaches for his not having written for so long ; she 
merely said that she hoped he was well, and in good 
spirits; next followed, in very pressing terms, the 
invitation for the Christmas holidays. 

/ Head that Frank,' said Waldemar, handing him 
the letter. 

'What does it mean?' asked Frank, somewhat 
impatiently. ' Have you given them a hint to invite 
me ? They don't know me at all.' 

' Yes, yes,' was the reply ; ' they know you through 
me, of course.' 

* You have no doubt given a poetic sketch of me, 
and when they see the original it will seem to them 
very insipid.' 
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' i Iiavi* liif •«)»iim ill vuur invitation* for I wot 
•uiiiatutnl t(i Mi|..y Htut I Itiivii nvt written to Stoomfagr 
for Hvivttmi iit«niUft»t' 

' Vufy miitAil*)^' i t i| iltc» ( *upUiiu'8 place I woold 
iii>i tilluw titjr <l»4Hi|i»l>p«' i** ('t»rrm|M>ud with sudi a 
IkimUv ^i^vfiliiu uAi yuti^ vuu will curtauily put manj 

b^m^k < lUvu >ou, iHHtHivMiiturts god a letter fiom 

1 .0iU>4 ik\ui4 luuuo 1 1 Hk \ uu liuuk ihe old man ever 
\vuW» U^ luu .' Nu, It' it liiu it I \v«M^ ilead and awtty ; 
ilK»ua.U oiiu \v\»uld iiuo^iuu hu luii^ht t'ui^ive liis only 
^luld ilkk i^HiiiuI iiuui: oi )u\Ui)vuu^ Study to cleaii.<^ 
!i^ itu^audi ui lu£i ciliu^i; My iUiUio> v'^out*^ through 
tu^ uucio oiuY' V uuivl^\ ii'vau huii» lor lUI I know — 
.lud Uo .aJv^ wiiio u» iuc« .ii a itu^ uiuo, A;» lor my 
iaUuui N^aui I ^v«u l.idiic N\uh ^im 'ut ut^vtur onee 
>udkS>d i^ov^ t v;;^'^ s>U ai ^^v'Uuvu, 

••ik^Uuu;» \Said\uuvU i^^uvi, 

\UA»uici^ isS. luuvU 'uvi\; :liu< ;n .N^viJi^ :tUiS>)ih«)fed 
'u«^ iVuiiiu i^Ioviuii^v, S^^JivACiiw A> -^^^ ' iw old 
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one may easily see you have gold and green woods 
in prospect/ 

' Come, Jacob/ rejoined his more mercurial com- 
rade, ' no more of that, as you love me ! I have been 
more diligent lately than you think ; and I am very 
grateful to you for the steady help I have had. How 
hard it is to make up for lost time, when one has 
been lazy a while ! ' 

' A while, say'st ? Why,' remarked the other 
somewhat sharply, 'whatever the case is now, you 
never used to be what I call studious 1 No thanks, 
though — you know how distasteful that is to me. 
Indeed, how all sorts of sentimentality are my 
abhorrence.' 

'You are marvellously amiable this evening!' 
laughed Waldemar. ' But will you come with me 
to Stromby?' 

' Well — no, then. Leave me to my own resources, 
— let me take care of myself, as I am accustomed to 
do. Holidays though they are, I don't need amuse- 
ment. I shall not feel the want of it, believe me.' 

Jacob Frank was indeed accustomed to depend 
upon himself, and he kinged it in his dux place at 
the head of the class with solitary, gloomy majesty ; 
for none of his companions felt drawn towards him 
except the impulsive Waldemar, and even the 
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teachers acknowledged his studiousness less warmly 
than in most other cases. There was something 
about him which repelled advances, and a maturity 
which was certainly beyond his years. So different 
was he in temperament, origin, and education from 
Waldemar Ej'one, that one could not but be aston- 
ished at their close friendship. They had in common 
only a love for poetry and the beauties of nature, 
which was much developed for their years, but 
which yet expressed itself in each of them in a very 
different manner. This sentiment was, so to speak, 
young Frank's only religion ; for he was already a 
sceptic, in a degree which would have horrified his 
superiors had they known it. Not natural tendency 
alone, but along with this a troubled and solitary 
childhood, had moulded Frank into what he was. 

Waldemar, however, succeeded at last in persuad- 
ing his friend to accept the friendly invitation of the 
Stainforths, a result which surpassed his expecta- 
tions. The Eector's permission was obtained without 
difficulty, and early on the day of Christmas-eve 
both friends rolled off to Stromby in a special post- 
chaise. 

Can anything be imagined more beautiful than a 
fine winter morning in those bracing regions of the 
north ? Not merely were the fields and roads white, 
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but the roofs of the houses, every little projecting 
ledge of the walls, every twig on the trees and 
bushes; yea, even the least blade of grass was 
adorned as though for a festival. The clouds had 
overspread the earth with a swan-down of snow, and 
thereof woven for her a spotless kirtle, which the 
hoar-frost in the still starlight night had adorned 
with point-lace and fringes, and set with silver and 
precious stones. As now the sun rose, before light- 
ing up the whole master-piece of nature, all had the 
lustre of ermine around the soft purple shadows, 
interspersed with diamonds, and here and there an 
icicle for ornament or weapon, while the wind held 
its breath lest it should disorder the festive garment 
bestowed on the world by Heaven as a Christmas 
gift The smoke breathed gently up from the chim- 
neys, little flocks of yellowhammers and goldfinches 
whirred by, and a pair of hares stole slily out of the 
kitchen-gardens of Eamsted, where during the night 
they had found shelter and abundant food; thus 
giving the last touches of an innocent animation to 
the scene. 

Both Waldemar and Frank enjoyed this prospect 
with a sympathy not always partaken in their formal 
studies; for the freshness of youth still belonged, 
after all, to both of them ; thus the journey itself 
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yidded them so much pleasure that the day passed 
quickly. As at sunset they approached Stromby, 
Waldemar exclaimed — 

' Now, Jacob, we can see Stromby church — that 
spire there between the high trees. A word with 
you : I am particularly curious to know how Stromby 
and all else will first strike you. What will you 
think of Ida specially V 

' Honestly, Krone,' was the answer, ' I have no 
great expectations concerning her. From what you 
have told me, she certainly has a high opinion of 
you, and shows it openly ; so in return, of course, 
you over-estimate her. I can but fancy her a good- 
natured, though perhaps rather commonplace girl.' 

' Commonplace girl 1 — ^well, I shall tell her that ! 
But the Captain will certainly gain your respect.' 

' Well, I am not so easily impressed in that way.' 

' True, Frank, we know you don't err on the side 
of veneration. I must, however, prepare you for 
finding the whole family what may be called 
original. I wager now that ere long you come to 
admire one and all of them.' 

' Enough, if I arrange to be entertained,' said the 
other more gaily than before ; * it is certainly some- 
thing, in these days, to hit on aught like an original 
character.' 
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' Yes, people say that the Stainforths are— well — 
pious/ continued Waldemar in a very thoughtful tone. 

* Ah ! saints — so much the worse ! Sanctimonious 
folks are my especial abomination/ 

' Not just so fast/ laughed Waldemar. * No fear ; I 
merely echoed the talk ; but you must, for example, be 
prepared for their singing a hymn on Christmas-eve.' 

' If that be all — well ; we may surely sing with 
them if we get off so ?' 

' I will also tell you that the Stainforths have had 
much sorrow. They have lost several children, and 
there are but the two daughters left. The others 
died young, except the last, the eldest, a son named 
Harold, whom I knew, though he was much my 
senior. He left Stromby while I was there, as he 
then went off to the Art Academy to cultivate the 
talent for drawing which he had shown in a remark- 
able degree. He died a year ago, and I have not 
seen them since. The Captain is said to bear the 
affliction with fortitude ; but Mrs. Stainforth took it 
so deeply to heart that Ida wrote me at the time 
her hair had turned quite white from grief.' 

* It is odd/ said his friend, ' that in speaking of 
them you mentioned nothing of all this before. 'Tis 
scarcely pleasant to come as a stranger in such a 
state of matters.' 
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' Why, it is so painful/ explained Krone, a little 
awkwardly, ' to think on the dead, and I feared you 
might doubt the reality of grief like this, having no 
idea, of course, that you would ever visit there. I 
never saw you with a tear in your eye at any burial, 
Frank; not even when poor Jan Steinsen died so 
far from home, and from bis dear " Vestindy," as he 
phrased it/ 

' If so, I can't help it. Nature is to blame, you '11 
allow,' was the answer. 'I have no flow of tears 
ready. But you may as well tell me a little more of 
the Captain's family ere I plimge into the house.' 

'I said they were originals,' his friend went 
on. * In the first place, they help the poor of the 
town with their counsel whenever reqidred, and with 
their money too — of which last there is sometimes 
too little to spare for the purpose. To make up for 
any such deficiency, the good Captain has a peculiar 
turn for settling disputes, arbitrating in quarrels, 
and putting all sorts of matters to rights without 
resort to law ; so, at least, the neighbours in Stromby 
seem to think ; and whether it be to humour him or 
not, in any case he generally manages it with them, 
somehow or other. Worthy old Brask— when I think 
how often in the old days I teased the honest soul ! 
— calls the Captain the town's father : and there is 
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something in it ; for, in spite of the sheriff, and the 
minister Mr. Bek, he is the man who has most to 
say in the place. Then, if his judgment be doubted, 
there is an unquestionable respect for his strength ; 
and I remember that once at a market he Ireed a 
poor old Jew from their clutches. As to the post- 
ofi&ce affairs — . But here we are almost in the town, 
Frank ; and it is well, for I really long to see the 
dear folks again after the lapse of two whole years. 
At my last visit, what spirits we were all in ! How 
will it be now, I wonder V 

A wintry fog had come over the country by the 
time they noiselessly rolled through deep snow into 
the town. The sight of this second home of his 
childhood did not this time make that impression 
on Waldemar which in fancy he had represented to 
himself. All seemed to him much smaller and more 
contracted than he had thought, while his experiences 
in the course of the last two years now raised him 
far above the poor boys who ran past and threw 
snowballs at each other, £is he too had done in the 
old days. The charm of his dream vanished at this 
sober contact, and he could not but ask himself if 
their reception at the Stainforths' might not be 
equally disappointing. 

The coach stopped short at the Captain's gate, 
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shaking from itself a powdery mist of snow, and 
half-enveloped in the frozen steam from the horses ; 
while the laden branches dropped loose flakes fix)m 
above at the stir of the driver's whip-shaft. Ida 
did not come, as Waldemar had expected, springing 
forth to meet them, but * little 'Eica* was visible on 
the steps of the open house-door beyond, and im- 
mediately after the Captain came out to welcome 
them heartily. When he stood opposite the Cap- 
tain, Frank did not feel himself so bold as he had 
anticipated; it even occurred to him that he was 
regarded with a rather inquisitorial glance. Frank 
was awkward in his manner, and therefore ill suited 
to mix among entire strangers ; moreover. Krone's 
probable poetic sketch of him beforehand annoyed 
him unspeakably. 

Within the door-way stood Mrs. Stainforth, 
hospitably cordial; her gentle countenance and 
friendly tone inspired courage again in the new 
guest. But next appeared a form somewhat less 
reassuring, and new even to Waldemar, namely, that 
of the aunt, Mrs. Kortsen. Her decided face and 
keen profile were very different from her brother's 
hearty, genial features, the family likeness notwith- 
standing ; she reminded one of the Captain rather in 
his masculine lineaments, and her self-possessed, 
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penetrating glance was apt to put forward young 
folks whoUy out of countenance. There was no air 
of forwardness about Jacob Frank, it was true, 
rather the reverse, and accordingly her address on 
the occasion was sufl&ciently placid; yet she still 
looked through her spectacles at Waldemar and 
Frank, as if she would say, ' Let us now see of what 
calibre you two young sparks may be/ 

Finally came Ida from beyond Aunt Lene. But 
was it reaUy she herseK ? It was, at all events, quite a 
different Ida from her of whom Waldemar took leave 
two years ago. From a well-grown little girl, with 
curls all round, she had now shot up erect and 
slender, a yoimg lady in her teens ; the dark-brown 
hair lay smooth, though full of waves, about a face 
that had grown more oval, the profile straighter and 
more delicately formed, the roguish dimple in the 
chin still there, and the eyes still the same, only 
larger and more expressive far. She advanced 
lightly and gracefully to her foster-brother, who 
seemed a little taken by surprise ; she offered him 
her hand, with an ease that had its part in restoring 
him, and wished him good day with a voice the soft 
music of which appeared as new and strange as all 
the rest. Next she bowed to Frank, perhaps rather 
ceremoniously, but still with a polite smile. 
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Young Mr. Krone answered Ida's salutation with 
a bow, the stiffness of which surprised himself; 
nevertheless young Mr. Frank came through the 
ordeal still worse, for he struck his legs together 
with a convulsive attempt at etiquette, blushed up 
to the roots of his hair, and ended by a sudden fit 
of coughing to disguise the fact. 

After the scene of welcome had been thus gone 
through, Valdemar was troubled by the apprehen- 
sion that he looked to his Mend Jacob a clod'- 
hopper, and he therefore made a possibly heroic 
attempt to show that he was at home ; rubbing his 
hands in each other, casting himself into an easy- 
chair, and entering into conversation with Ida in a 
far louder voice than was in the least necessary. 
He thanked her for her last kind letter, but did it 
in such a constrained manner, as would greatly have 
astonished himself could he have observed it. Ida, 
too, felt embarrassed, especially when he thanked 
her for the letter ; she was ashamed to think how 
childishly and familiarly she had written to him ; 
in their letters they had remained children, but now, 
when they saw each other again, how entirely dif- 
ferent from what they had anticipated was this 
meeting to both ! 

'Eica had her laughing eyes everywhere, and 
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wondered that Frank did not talk to her ; but poor 
Frank had other matters to attend to : he was in 
great perplexity about his hands ; he took them out 
of his pockets, thrust them in again, and busied 
himself with several other matters of like import- 
ance. At last the Captain came in, like an angel 
of deliverance, took him into the window, which 
gave him something to lean against, whilst the cord 
of the window-blind supplied abundant and varied 
employment for the idle fingers. The Captain, 
meanwhile, showed his interest in the young guest 
by questioning him about the school and the 
teachers, till Mrs. Stainforth came to say that 
dinner was ready. 

The smell of excellent soup met them as they 
entered the dining-room, and they were soon seated 
at the round table. Mrs. Stainforth helped the 
soup ; the Captain grasped the corkscrew to be ready 
with the flask ; Waldemar Krone made himself as 
agreeable as might be to Aunt Lene ; Jacob Frank 
was. at the same time ofifering the bread-basket to 
' the commonplace girl,' Ida, without daring to look 
at her, and little Frederica executed with childish 
delight, and not without grace, the office of the 
absent servant. 
By degrees, however, Frank thawed, and found 
VOL. I. c 
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himself involved in a lively conversation with Ida, 
to whom he gave an enthusiastic description of the 
beautiful winter landscape he had seen that morning, 
whilst he still, with a certain caution, strove to 
avoid bombast; but the effort was manifest, and 
gave some stiffness to his account, which otherwise 
was not wanting in critical perception. Frank's 
views of the beautiful and the natural were peculiar, 
his affectation consisting in an exaggerated horror of 
the artificial, and a certain forced chase after the 
natural Hence he told as something interesting that 
the postilion blew false notes, — for that was natural 
for a Zealand postilion ; on which Ida remarked 
that false notes were always hideous, and that her 
father had often been annoyed that the postilions 
did not learn to sound their horns better ; however, 
the piece the coachman blew as they drove up to the 
door at Stromby must have been perfectly satis- 
factory, she said, to Mr. Frank's sense of harmony ; 
for not merely the melody, but each individual note, 
had gone quite wrong, so that there was at least no 
discord in it, and the poor tune rushed out, so to 
speak, with a triumphant consciousness of being 
something new and strange. Thus lightly she now 
and then exposed his paradoxical vein, discovering 
a clear and sound intelligence of her own ; while 
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the friendly glance and the smile on her fresh lips 
disarmed in a marvellous maimer Frank's love of 
argument. Ida, on her side, felt pleasantly sur- 
prised, as by degrees the young student became 
lively, while his candid blue eyes and vigorously- 
marked countenance got free from the expression of 
watchful reserve that had at first shaded them. 

' I have to give Brask's regards to you, Waldemar,' 
said the Captain after dinner. ' He went yesterday 
to the house of his brother-in-law, the schoolmaster 
Petersen, and as he is not to be back till the third 
day after Christmas-e\re, you will not see him.' 

WaJdemar regretted this much, as he would have 
liked Frank to make Brask's acquaintance. The 
afternoon passed pleasantly ; the old, or rather the 
young, Ida of childish days came more to light 
again, and now Waldemar recognised her perfectly. 
He himself forgot his bitter troubles and high ex- 
periences at Eamsted, growing cheerful and natural, 
both to the satisfaction of the family and to Frank's 
considerable wonder, as his friend had never come 
out half so well at school. 

In the evening, when the candles were brought, 
the Captain went out for a moment, and came back 
with some books under his arm. Ida then opened 
the pianoforte, and trimmed the lights. 
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' We are accustomed on Christmas-eve, my good 
Frank/ explained the Captain, though evidently 
from a courteous feeling alone, 'to sing a short 
h3ann. We elder folks used to do so in our parents' 
homes long ago, and I like to keep up the old 
fashion. Methinks, too, 'tis easy to see how well 
the gladness of the season fits with such an act of 
worship.' 

Waldemar looked to Frank, and Frank looked to 
Waldemar. The latter did his best to muster up a 
dignified gravity of air, while the other's face was 
crossed by a moment's gleam of satiric humour, both 
assuming that the Captain did not observe it, nor 
catch the mutual look of guilt passing between them. 
Of course they took the hymn-books. The Captain 
sat down to the instrument, and after a few notes 
of suitable prelude, the whole family sang No. 138 
of the hymns with fervent devotion, in which the 
quivering voice of old Ellen, the maid-of-aU-work, 
was by no means lost. The incident seemed so 
appropriate for such a household that Frank himself 
was not ill-pleased, and even became poetically 
moved to unite in the air, but the Christian tenor of 
the words touched him not at aU. 

Waldemar, on the other hand, felt himself at first 
almost abashed for his friends, yet their impertur- 
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bable devotion impressed him as the second verse 
was sung : — 

* Go forth to every realm of earth, 

Ye angels ; bear from heaven 
The news of that most blessed Birth 
Which God to us hath given I 

* To us a Saviour child is bom, 

Hope' is for us restored ; 
None now can ever be forlorn — 
Our kin is made the Lord ! ' 

His glance at the same moment fell on his foster- 
mother's whitening hair, which sorrow had indeed 
bleached before the time ; he remembered suddenly 
the many losses she had suffered, in particular that 
last and greatest of them. His heart was moved to 
warmest sympathy, and he willingly forgave the 
emotion, conscious of its tender claims on him. But 
his Christmas devotions reached no further; he 
never once entered into the glorious sense of con- 
solation and joy they might afford. Both the young 
men felt much relieved at the close, when the Cap- 
tain played the concluding accord, and rose up to 
wish them all a merry Christmas. 

The festive brightness of a Christmas-tree now 
streamed forth to meet them from the opened inner 
doors, and soon gave them something else to think 
about ; for the longer the little circle was assembled 
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in the Christmas-rooms the more social it became. 
In Frank's case, it was as if he had begun to taste 
for the first time the freshness of his youth, hither- 
to cramped and undeveloped in his forlorn early- 
life. He this evening made an experience, to which 
he often afterwards recurred, that at Captain Stain- 
forth's there was a cheerfulness quite independent of 
externals, and very different from what the world 
called pleasure. Whatever had been the troubles 
there, they had not taken happiness away, — at any- 
rate the power to diffuse it. The charm was in fact 
irresistible ; it became infectious ; one never felt 
bored or had too much of it here, and he could not 
help asking himself whence this arose. 

Yet he had relapses of the old weakness, as when 
he keenly contemplated the fine sketch in Indian 
ink, which Ida had just given Waldemar as a Christ- 
mas gift. He did not, it is true, observe his friend's 
delight on receiving it, or Ida's beaming glance as 
Waldemar had thanked her. Frank looked at the 
sketch itself, which faithfully represented Stromby 
Mill, with its walls of timberwork, its straw roof, ajid 
the great wheel, which was in evident motion, whilst 
the water rushed forth over it liquid and lively. All 
this Frank found drawn with much truth, but un- 
fortunately the foreground wsts formed with rather 
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too implicit a confidence in local nature, by the 
great old willow, whose boughs hung quite down 
into the water. Such a beautiful and remarkable 
willow Frank had never seen in actual landscape, 
so that Ida Stainforth must have flattered the 
original — in short, must have idealized it, — an im- 
pardonable mistake by his severe rules, and one 
which he felt bound, on behalf of nature at large, 
to point out to her. This delicate duty, which his 
higher sense of beauty pitilessly imposed on him, 
he executed in so refined a manner, that Ida at 
first scarcely understood his meaning. As soon as 
this became clear to her, however, she laughed 
merrily, and answered that this was the way with 
most people ; no one would believe in the size and 
aspect of the old willow-tree till they had seen it 
themselves ; so she hoped that next day he would 
be able to come and see for himself. Frank was 
silent, speculating a moment on how it was that 
this 'commonplace girl' always thus parried the 
force of his arguments, if not, indeed, retorting them 
more nimbly still; but the commencement of a 
Christmas game set aside all deeper interests for 
the time. 

The first of the Christmas holidays was bright 
sunshine, setting all the family early astir except 
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Aunt Lene. Ida stole up to her aunt's room to 
catch her in bed, — stepping merrily in at the door 
with a jest on her lips. Her cheeks were rosy, her 
bright eyes sparkling, a smile on her lips like that 
of the first spring simbeam, only warmer and live- 
lier, hope and pleasure mantled over her whole fair 
face, and about her elastic step. If need had been 
to find reasons for her gladness, enough perhaps that 
she was only sixteen years old, the future free before 
her yoimg heart, a warm home at hand, with Mends 
like hers ; doubtless anticipating, dreaming, she her- 
self scarce knew exactly of what, — ^the girl felt but 
as countless girls have done before. 

' Good-morning, aunt ! a merry Christmas to you !' 
said Ida, holding the bed-curtains together, so that 
only her eyes peeped in. ' You have slept well to- 
day ! It is near nine o'clock !' 

'Is it,my child?' said Madame Kortsen. * WeU,last 
night was a fatiguing one for an old body like me.' 

'Yet a most delightful evening!' persisted Ida, 
' I cannot remember that we have spent the Eve 
so well for long and long. Tell me what you think 
of our Waldemar.' 

' Oh, reaUy ! A little conceited he certainly is ; 
but so, of course, are a great many young ones at 
his age.' 
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' There you are unjust to him, I think ! But it is 
odd : I have had a presentiment that you would not 
like him. 'Tis true, I may have been in fault to 
praise him before you as I have done, but that is 
prejudice, you know, aunt ! You have allowed 
yourself to be prejudiced against Waldemar !' ^ 

' Did ever one hear such accusations ! But tell 
me now yowr opinion of young Frank/ 

' Oh, I like Frank well enough, I think,' said the 
girL 'He is an intelligent well-disposed young 
man, though perhaps a little obstinate/ 

'He is imassuming at all events, and decidedly 
reserved. That sort of character, Ida,' remarked the 
old lady pointedly, ' ever attracts me most.' 

'Waldemar is my brother. Aunt Lene, and now 
my only one.' 

•'There you tell me something quite new, my 
child !' was the rejoinder. ' He is the son of Krone 
the wholesale merchant, I know; and I am aware 
further, that his uncle the Chamberlain, who 
adopted him when a child, sent him to board 
with your father, where he remained till he went 
to school like so many others. Do you look on all 
the boarders that your father has had as your 
brothers? It is a question if Waldemar Krone, 
when he comes to years of discretion, will care 
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to speak of this brother-and-sisterhood. You will 
therefore act most prudently in not considering him 
as your brother/ 

'Not my brother!' answered Ida slowly, while 
her look, so lately full of gaiety, first expressed 
^oubt and surprise, then a bashfulness, that made 
her face crimson all over. She however recovered 
herself, and looked her aunt calmly and innocently 
in the face. 

This was not the first time that Madame Kortsen 
had tried to throw a damp on what she considered 
the too warm feeling and lively fancy of her brother's 
daughter; but it happened now and then that her 
well-meant words had almost the opposite effect of 
that intended. Ida was her favourite, because she 
discovered in her traces of that clearness of judg- 
ment and firmness of character which was peculiar 
to the. Stainforth family. So far Aunt Lene de- 
clared Ida to be a daughter worthy of the Captain ; 
but she foimd by the side of this a sprightlier ele- 
ment, which she considered an inheritance from the 
mother, and which might easily attain the prepon- 
derance. Mrs. Kortsen distrusted Ida's leaning to- 
wards enthusiasm, and considered her turn for the 
romantic a source of unhappiness, since the child's 
expectations of the future were forced up to a pitch 
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from which the reality must assuredly cast them 
down. 

It was special tenderness for Ida that held Mrs. 
Kortsen to Stromby, and though the old lady seldom 
expressed her feelings, Ida's instinct told her that 
these cherished her tenderly. Helene Kortsen had 
come to Stromby a year and a half before, when her 
husband died and she had sold their property of 
Petersininde. At first it had simply been her inten- 
tion to remain there some weeks, and then proceed 
to Jutland to visit her brother-in-law. Pastor Peter 
Kortsen, at Bonderup ; but she was so well pleased 
at the Captain's that she had never got farther. She 
boarded with her brother, only complaining that 
he would not take so large a sum for this as she 
had wished, nor such as her ample means enabled 
her quite well to give, for her marriage had been 
childless. 

The whole family now went to church, and Frank 
felt the necessity of accompanying them, however 
little inclined he might otherwise be. He had not 
expected to quit the house of God unvexed by 
priestly nonsense, as he called it ; but he was agree- 
ably surprised to find in Mr. Bek a very rational 
and judicious priest. The pastor drew from the 
great Gospel lesson of the day, ' for us a Saviour 
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born/ nothing but a short honuly on femily affec- 
tion and its beauties, dwelling principally on the joy 
that enters a house when a child is bom ; and with 
some few scanty hints of a further significance, im- 
pressively aided by a sonorous voice and pompous 
manner, he ended his discourse somewhat abruptly. 

When the service was over, both the pastor and 
his wife came up and saluted the Captain's family. 
The clergyman wished them a merry Christmas, 
and remarked shortly after, that it would certainly 
be a severe winter, which would be hard on fuel. 
His wife addressed Mrs. Stainforth in a very gra- 
cious way, the Captain still more so, bowed some- 
what stiffly and ceremoniously to Madame Kortsen, 
then favoured Waldemar Krone with a warm shake 
of the hand, expressing her pleasure at seeing him 
again. She asked carefuUy after the health of his 
uncle the dear good Chamberlain, gave Ida and 
Frederica a passing nod, cast, lastly, an inquiring 
glance at Frank, and passed on with due dignity, 
whilst on every side people bowed to her. 

The Captain's family lingered some moments in 
the churchyard after the greater part of the congre- 
gation had quitted it ; they looked at the little 
graves covered with evergreens, where rested so 
many of their lost hopes, and so much of their past 
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happiness ; their thoughts fixed themselves espe- 
cially on the last and largest of the household 
graves, where Harold, their oldest and best-beloved 
son, reposed. (Jod's inscrutable wisdom had so im- 
pressed the heart of Catherine Stainforth that she 
never forgot it, and that her worship never seemed 
to her completed till she had visited her children's 
graves. The Captain reminded her meanwhile, as 
though to give another direction to her thoughts, of 
their departed friends who rested in the shade of the 
old elm-trees, and especially of a young girl whom 
the Lord had called hence in blooming youth, whilst 
she left behind her betrothed in inconsolable grief. 
Her grave was in the comer of the churchyard, and 
as they passed on to it, the Captain was reminded 
how often he had tried to comfort the surviving 
friends, especially her betrothed, and that once, on 
this same spot, he had said to him, — 'Even here 
dwells hope for those who believe !' 

As they went home, the Captain asked Frank 
what he thought of the sermon they had heard to- 
day. Frank thought it a little insipid, but other- 
wise a very rational discourse. The Captain looked 
hard at his young friend, who cherished a secret 
dread of becoming the subject of an attempt at con- 
version. The Captain, however, contented himself 
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with grasping his right hand in a very significant 
manner, whilst he exclaimed — 

* If I were bishop, friend Frank !' He shook his 
burly hand in a fashion that seemed to speak vol- 
umes for himself alone. 'Ah — ah!' he added 
emphatically ; but the demonstration ended there. 

In the afternoon they all took a walk to the mill, 
for the weather was still clear and fine, and tVank 
must now see the great willow that had become 
a question in Ida's picture. They went briskly 
along the road, and had already come a good way out 
of the town, when Frederica suddenly exclaimed — 

* Oh, there comes Abel Cathrine !' 

' How sad ! she is quite wrong to-day,' said Mrs. 
Stainforth, in a compassionate tone. 

' Yes, she is certainly quite drwakl answered the 
Captain more bluntly. * She has taken a little more 
than usual on account of the holiday. Shall I tell 
her what the minister said to-day in his sermon ? 
It may, in truth, be a great consolation for an old 
sinner like Abel just to hear "that we should raise 
ourselves to the pure and elevated stand-point of 
morality !" forsooth ! God bless her, she sits low in 
the dirt !' 

' God bless and keep your honour. Captain,' began 
Abel, as soon as she was near enough to be heard 
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' Hold your tongue, Abel/ answered the Captain, 
'and go home and go to bed. You promised me 
some time ago to leave off drinking, and now you 
come in this condition on a day devoted to solemn 
worship !' 

' Captain, believe me, I have kept the day holy,' 
answered Abel, interrupting herself with sobs, bless- 
ings, and hiccoughs. *I have been down at the 
turnpike-house and laid out Mette Jensdalter, who 
died yesterday. We read psalms over her, and so 
we refreshed ourselves a little after it.' 

' That means that you drank a stiff half-pint or 
two, Abel?' 

' Indeed it was Mette's own wish. Captain. She 
took care that there was no want of either meat or 
drink. No one should say that of her in the grave, 
said she, that we had hungered or thirsted when we 
dressed her ; and so she died, good soul — alas, yes ! ' 

' That is certainly quite true,' remarked the Cap- 
tain, when Abel had sailed off. ' People live and die 
in this parish with the most extraordinary phlegm, 
and drinking is the chief cause of it.' 

' Does the minister visit his parishioners ?' asked 
Madame Kortsen. 

'No,' answered the Captain. 'Pastor Bek is 
always at his books.* 
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' It would surely be very much out of place,* said 
Frank eagerly, ' if he ran about and thrust himself 
into family circles/ 

' About that there are, as you well know, Frank, 
different opinions,' answered the Captain gently. 
' It depends so much on how the business is exe- 
cuted : the rash and fanatic may do harm ; the man 
penetrated by the true spirit of Christianity, much 
good. Yet good intentions never work entirely in 
vain, and to attempt nothing is quite unpardonable. 
I really believe there are not a great many pastors 
so remiss as this one, but still there are such.' 

' I thought that most of them were too zealous,' 
observed Frank. 

' Yes, for you and such as you : for I observe with 
regret, Frank, that in this particular there is a wide 
distance between us ; but in one point we may cer- 
tainly agree, namely, that it is not honourable to 
remain in the service of the Master whose cause we 
are secretly injuring. When a minister evidently 
does not believe the doctrine that he teaches, or, to 
speak more accurately, only gives to what he says a 
show of Christianity, he ought to resign his charge, 
or else his superiors should send him away.' 

' It is so difficult to judge what a man properly 
believes,' said Frank. 
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' Ah no/ answered the Captain, ' not always. If 
we had had assembled in the church to-day the 
leading men who diflfer most widely in their reli- 
gious opinions throughout Christendom, I believe 
we should have found them agreed. For they cer- 
tainly must have acknowledged that what we heard 
in the church to-day was not the gospeL' 

A religious disputation was, at that time — some 
twenty years ago — not so common as in our days ; 
but Frank was, in scholastic matters, a true fight- 
ing-cock, and the Captain, grieved by the lad's de- 
cided scepticism, at his age so unusual, gradually 
waxed warm. We shall see presently what turn 
their conversation took at last ; but both these two 
and the rest of the little company were so taken up 
with more important thou^ts, that they passed the 
mill without vouchsafing a single glance at the old 
willow, which, with the silvery brightness of the 
frost, looked gorgeous indeed. 

Waldemar and Ida had fallen a little behind the 
others. 'Don't walk just so fast, dear Ida,* said 
Waldemar. 'I have been wishing the whole day to 
talk with you alone.' 

' Is anjrthing the matter with you, Waldemar ? ' 
she asked ; ' you look so grave.' 

' Ah, that was rare in the old days, Ida ! Then 

VOL. I. D 
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I had no secrets from you, but now it is quite 
diflferent/ 

' And can it not be again as it was then ? ' 

' Perhaps ; I am only afraid that when I have 
told you everything, I shall become ridiculous in 
your eyes/ 

' You ridiculous ! That is impossible, dear Wal- 
demar.' 

' I have been a greater fool than you are aware ; 
only think, I fancied myself a poet, and was fearfully 
idle at school/ 

' I don't think that was ridiculous at alL In read- 
ing your letters I have sometimes thought the same, 
that you might become a poet ; and even father said 
that they were uncommonly lively and entertaining. 
You must let me read your poems some day/ 

' I have burnt the whole bundle of them. And 
they were certainly poor stuff; at least so Frank said.' 

' In your place I would not care so much what 
other people say ; and as for Mr. Frank, he has cer- 
tainly some odd opinions of his own.' 

* But that is not the whole, Ida ! The worst is 
that I have been — ' 

' Been what ? ' 

' In love,' answered Waldemar, in a dejected tone. 
* And that,' he added, ' unworthily.' 
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Ida looked al him rather surprised. Her look 
expressed disapproval, and at the same time no little 
perplexity as to what might be required of her ; 
suddenly she turned to him and asked — 

' Oh ! Tell me, then, if it is not a wrong question, 
in what way you were aflfected when you were in — 
the state you mention/ 

' Well, at first it was delightful enough, but that 
did not last very long ; when it passed away, I 
became dreadfully vexed about the whole affair/ 

Ida had turned red, yet now laughed heartily, as 
if a stone had fallen from her heart. 

' I knew,' said Waldemar, shocked, ' that you 
would make a fool of me.' 

' It must have been a strange sort of love that, 
dear Waldemar.' 

' Whatever sort it was,' answered the youth, ' at 
least you may be certain of one thing, — ^that I fell 
in love, and very deeply too ! You only laugh, do 
you. Mademoiselle Ida ? ' 

As Waldemar looked indignantly at his foster- 
sister, it struck him, in spite of his wrath, how 
pretty she was. Her fine features were animated 
by some feeling he could not interpret, and that 
arch dimple, of which he caught the last glimpse, 
gave him something to think about. It struck him 
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that he must have seemed a mere boy in her estima- 
tion, while, on the other hand, she herself was no 
longer the girlish companion of old days ; his pique 
was roused, and his self-conceit underwent a severer 
shock than ever before ; still a better feeling gained 
the mastery, and he said in a hearty tone — 

' It is silly of me to be vexed, and abominable to 
be angry with you ! I have never cared for any one 
so much as for you ; otherwise, indeed, how ungrate- 
ful should I be, Ida ! ' 

This avowal seemed not to give the full satisfac- 
tion intended, for she remained silent, walking on 
quicker than ever, and looking pale, as if she felt 
the cold of the air. 

' We must soon part again, dear Ida,' continued 
he, * but you may rely on it that I shall never again 
forget you. And just see how regularly I shall 
write ! Will not you answer me ? ' 

* It seems to me, Waldemar,' answered Ida gently, 
' that such assurances ought not to be necessaiy 
between us — old friends as we are.' 

Waldemar felt himself after this answer still more 
dissatisfied with himself, and Ida walked quickly on 
till they overtook the others. 

The Captain and Frank had fallen behind. Let 
us hear what the Captain says — 
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* You must try, my good Frank, to lay aside this 
mistrustM temper and bitterness of mind. It is 
slow poison, but a very certain one, to anything like 
worth of character in the end ! Look, now, how it 
stands in the present case: your intimacy with 
Waldemar Krone made me inquire about you, and 
as I heard nothing but good, my interest was awak- 
ened. I had known your father long ago, and I 
remember him as a highly respectable and sensible 
man. I am therefore inclined to believe that this 
breach between him and you, or, to say the least of 
it, the coldness which exists, is partly your own 
fiault. Cultivate a softer, more peaceable sort of 
mood, look ye ; don't be so terribly independent in 
your way of it, and take my word, all may be well 
again.' 

' I really don't see why you say this to me. Cap- 
tain Stainforth,' answered Frank in an oflfended 
tone; 'I have done nothing that I can reproach 
myself with. I really think you should rather let 
each one go on in his own way.' 

' Hm ! I must then tell you that I have my infor- 
mation from your own uncle. He states that your 
father is now failing in health, and has shown certain 
traces of a desire for reconciliation. Next, your 
imcle expressed to me his doubt if he coidd influence 
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you in this matter^ for you seemed about as obstinate, 
he writes, as your father was in his young days. He 
would wish there were any one who could bring you 
to reason, and if I had had any acquaintance' with 
you, he would have begged me — certainly it does not 
sound very pretty, but such is his style of putting it 
— ^to edge in a good word or so with you, for your 
own father ^ I have, indeed, only known you for 
four or five hours, my good lad, but still I felt urged 
to this mode of dealing, which, on closer considera- 
tion, you will doubtless not find so very strange/ 

Here Frank now had also got something to think 
about, and it occurred to both the friends that the 
height of their Christmas enjoyment was already 
over; but things brightened up again for each of 
them notwithstanding. 

It was admirable weather for sledge-driving, but 
the early winter had so surprised people that most 
of the sledges were not in serviceable condition the 
first day. Thus the inhabitants of Stromby were 
brought to all the windows, when, on the afternoon 
of the second day after Christmas, a handsome 
sledge, with a pair of well-conditioned brown horses, 
drove through the town, and turned in at the Cap- 
tain's gate. 

' Did I not think so ? ' cried the Captain, who, fol- 
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lowed by the whole family, came down to the gate. 
* Welcome Bruun and Clara. Why, you look just 
like a May rose ! Art there, little Christian ? I 
could not see you for furs and coverings. Give me 
a kiss, my godson ! How the beasts smoke ; indeed, 
you have not spared them ! ' 

' It is good for them to get into a sweat once in a 
way,* answered Bruun, springing from the sledge- 
box and stamping the snow from his loaded boots ; 
' we have only been twenty minutes in driving the 
whole Danish mile from Eandrupgaard here.' 

The pleasure at this not altogether imexpected 
visit was as great as if it had been an intentional 
surprise. The Captain had certainly a large family ; 
for Clara Bruun was also a foster-daughter of the 
house, and the first child that had been boarded 
there. Who was she, then ? The illegitimate child 
of unknown parents, who at the age of fifteen had 
been thrust forth into the world to earn her bread. 
Her existence had been branded with a stain which 
the honourable inhabitants of Stromby had difficulty 
in forgetting, since for a whole year she had been 
housemaid to the Town-clerk. But whether her un- 
happy mother, whom she lost in her twelfth year, 
had been possessed of some means or influence which 
at last accrued to her daughter, or in whatever other 
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mode Clara acquired it, so it was that she aspired to 
a higher position than at first she had taken. What 
many people would call chance then led her to the 
Stainforths', where she was received as a member of 
the family. 

It was quite natural that the young ladies of 
Stromby should in general decline to open their 
circle to a person whom they had seen run errands 
in the town. What, too, might her own character 
be ? Here was a wide target for conjecture, and it 
was hit in all directions, by shots across and athwart. 
The ladies turned their heads the other way when 
they met her on the street, and made her feel so 
keenly their contempt, that poor Clara now and then 
wished herself back in the Town-clerk's kitchen. 
The Captain, however, understood how to defend 
her, and by degrees the feeling towards her became 
better, till one fine day Mr. Bruun, the handsome 
proprietor of Randrupgaard, cast his eyes on her, and 
let the daughters of both the Sheriff and the Compe- 
troller of Customs sit, whilst he danced with Clara 
Schmidt. Martin Bruun's property was worth a pot 
of money, and he had for some years been in the 
enviable position of being able, as the saying is, to 
get any girl he pointed at. Many intelligible hints 
had been given him with regard to this, but he had 
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remained deaf and blind until he saw Clara. Now 
the clamour burst forth again, and as Clara had as 
charming a complexion, as bright light-blue eyes, 
and as rich fair curls as any girl in Denmark, her 
personal advantages were imdeniable; accordingly, 
as the way of the world goes, the storm of indigna- 
tion became a real tempest. 

'Why, there are handsome and unexceptionable 
girls treading on each others' toes in the town here,' 
exclaimed the pastor's wife, in a company of spiteful 
mothers, when the betrothal first became known, 
'and yet an eligible man like proprietor Bruun 
throws himself away on — Clara Schmidt ! ' The 
world can indeed run like a furious bull, but the 
Captain was not afraid to take it by the horns, and 
on a fitting occasion he brought the pastor's wife 
to silence in so striking a manner that she did not 
forgive him for a long time. He had actually the 
insolence to say that it was cruel, and even wicked, 
especially for a Christian minister's wife, to talk of 
her neighbour as she talked of handsome Clara. 

Bruun and Clara soon bid the world's opinion 
good-day, by becoming a happy married couple. He 
was one of those healthy, active, happy, but quiet 
men, who, with a certain ease, stride over the thorns 
and petty stumbling-blocks of life; his mere pre- 
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sence awakened a genial feeling, and, as Madame 
Kortsen said, one might keep in good humour 
merely by looking at him. Clara was a high- 
couraged, generous-minded woman, and loved him 
with a truth corresponding to his fearlessness of 
choice. How much did she not owe to her foster- 
parents? What would her lot have been withoiit 
them ? Therefore it was not merely in the days of 
merriment that Clara Bruun's form was seen on the 
Captain's threshold. When Harold Stainforth lay on 
his sick-bed, she had taken up her abode for some 
time at Stromby, and strove by her foster-mother's 
side, step by step, with death, until at last he carried 
off his prey. By the sick-bed we learn to appreciate 
women ; there women are often men, and men prove 
weaker than women. 

' How handsome Waldemar has become, Ida ! * 
whispered Clara Bruun, as in the evening they sat 
in a cheerful circle, whilst the gentlemen were 
social over the punch-bowl. ' He has certainly a 
pair of fine brown eyes.' 

' Yes, so it is generally thought,' answered Ida 

' There is something. noble about him,' her friend 
added, ' but he seems to know it himself.' 

* Still, you can put up with that,' was the reply ; 
'for one finds so much awkwardness and reserve 
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among yoiing gentlemen^ that it is often doubtful 
what to make of them/ 

' Mr. Frank has a little of that air/ said Madame 
Bruun, * and I can't say he took my fancy at the first 
glance. Still I think perhaps he would improve on 
acquaintance.' 

' Oh, well enough for that/ admitted the girl. 
' Tliough the diflference perhaps is, one does not wish 
for change in Waldemar.' 

'Are you talking about me ? * exclaimed Waldemar 
Krone, suddenly turning round from the table. 

' Don't suppose it ! ' answered the young matron 
in the comer. 

' One of you, I thought/ the young man per- 
sisted, * distinctly mentioned my name ? ' 

' True, sir,' assented Clara, * only it was of Wal- 
demar the Great that we spoke.' 

' And of his valiant knights/ added Ida, in the 
same light vein. 

' So you wish me to believe that yoii two sit there 
and whisper about Waldemar the Great V 

' To whisper is a lady's privilege,' argued Madame 
Bruun, ' and one you ought to respect, Mr. Krone.' 

' What did you say about me ?' he gaily persisted. 

'That since the old days you had perhaps be- 
come a little conceited.' 
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' Is that also your opinion, Ida V asked the youth. 

' I fear so/ was Ida's doubtful answer, mitigated 
only by the faintest flicker of a smile. 

The Captain, Bruun, and Frank were in the midst 
of a dispute about betting on horse-races, considered 
from every possible stand-point, when the door 
opened, and something appeared which at first 
seemed but a large bundle, with a huge cape to it ; 
but by degrees were disclosed a broad, roimd face, 
glowing with the frost, and a pair of fur-mittened 
hands, like the paws of a bear. 

* Brask V cried all in chorus. 

There was now such merriment and hand-shaking 
that Brask nearly lost his balance. He did not get 
leave to seek his lodgings in peace ; the cloak was 
fairly pulled from him, and he soon sat with the 
others by the steaming punch-bowl. At fii*st, from 
mere sneezing, coughing, and clearing the hoar-frost 
off his hair, the worthy man could not answer all 
the questions'which streamed in upon him. 

' This is a severe sort of winter, ladies and gentle- 
men,' were the first articulate words he got out. 

' But how comes it, Brask,' asked the Captain, 
' that you arrive a whole day before your time ?* 

'You may well say that, sir,' owned Brask, ap- 
parently surprised at his own precipitate conduct ; 
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* still, there was such aii excellent opportunity with 
the carrier, and the Captain has now had enough of 
the oflBce alone, I fancy, being two whole days in it 
by himself.' 

' Why,' said Captain Stainforth, * you surely knew 
well enough that Jensen would do your work ; but 
I see you wearied for the dear registers.' 

' He, he ! Yes. Perhaps after all. Captain,' agreed 
the honest old official, * I do find myself most at 
my ease in the ofl&ce.' 

' Had you a pleasant Christmas-eve, then, Brask V 

'Tolerably; yes, pretty well,' was the answer, 
with a gleeful rubbing of the hands, and a sip of the 
hot liquor. * You see, my sister was expecting a 
baby, and just on Christmas-eve she got twins.' 

'That must rather have disturbed your enjoy- 
ment, though, my good Brask,' said the Captain, 
while the whole circle joined in hearty laughter. 

'Not at all. Captain; certainly not, sir! To be 
sure, I had to sit in charge of my sister whilst my 
brother-in-law fetched the good woman, and that 
was a little awkward at the time. But when it all 
passed over, there was no small rejoicing, and the 
old lady was good enough to say that the Lord's 
blessing now rested on Korsby SchooL' 

* True, true ; 'tis a blessing that gives the good 
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crone her livelihood/ remarked his superior. ' But 
what said your brother-in-law, who, if I miscount 
not, had seven children already ?* 

* I never knew him so glad before, sir,* said Brask, 
grinning ; * and as for my sister, she swallowed oflf a 
whole beaker of the strongest punch ever mixed; 
nay, did not seem to think aught of it at alL* 

The merriment was not exactly diminished by 
this relation, and Aunt Lene, in particular, could not 
forget Brask's pleasant Christmas-eve. 

At eleven o'clock there was a tinkling and stamp- 
ing outside the gate ; the sledge was there, and the 
Bruuns must go home. Bruun lamented that Krone 
and Frank made so short a stay, as he should have 
wished to have them up to Eandmpgaard. 

' That may be the next time,' said their host, as 
he stood on the stairs surrounded by the young 
folks ; whilst Brask reached out behind him from the 
top step, holding a great candle above their heads to 
the snow, as if it were a small matter in the cause 
of courtesy to drip them all over with tallow. 

'Yes, certainly the next time!' cried Bruim, 
adding a cheerful good-night, and thanks for a 
pleasant evening. Clara nodded and smiled ; the 
horses pranced, the bells jingled, and they were off. 

' So, then,' said Frank to Waldemar that night, as 
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they went to bed, * this glorious tmie will now be 
soon past. How hard it will feel to-moirow to go 
back to plod under slavery at Ramsted. — Next time, 
said the Captain ! When think you, Krone, that 
will be ? Perhaps never !' 

' Why so ? But I am glad that you have enjoyed 
yourself so much here ! Is it not true that all has 
suipassed your expectation V 

' Yes, almost in every respect ! They are delight- 
ful people — all, without exception.' 

' Even the commonplace girl V 

' Nobody and nothing in the Captain's house is 
commonpla,ce, least of all Ida. She is a charming 
girl, Krone, and what is more, she is perfectly 
natural. I really think that the few conversations 
I have had with her are among the greatest plea- 
sures I have ever enjoyed.' 

' That soimds very warm from such an icicle as 
you are ; but you took no notice of poor Frederica.' 

' Well, she is only a child as yet, though she pro- 
mises not badly ; her time will come likely enough, 
but she can never be Ida's equal.' 

This reply Frank remembered in after times. 

The third day of Christmas the morning rose 
with fog, storm, and thaw, and the splendour of the 
foregoing days disappeared in moisture of the most 
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odious kind. The rain at last drizzled athwart it ; 
the blast shook the windows and whistled below the 
doors, apparently in anger at having been fettered 
during three whole days, and eager now to indemnify 
itself by its wild dance. Snow slid oflf the roofs at 
intervals, water streamed incessant in the streets, all 
passed into unpleasant change, as if thousands of 
unseen spirits toiled laboriously to obliterate every 
trace of Christmas festivity ; and soon the earth was 
old, grey, and muddy as before, with a bedraggled 
look to boot, like some intemperate reveller. 

But the weather harmonized well with the yoimg 
people's mood, as they assembled that morning in 
the parlour, and the hour of parting struck. The 
Captain spoke apart with Frank, affectionately 
besought him to reflect on what he had said to him, 
and not to forget his friends at Stromby when he 
required a little relaxation. To Waldemar he said, 
that from Frank he had heard with delight of his 
strenuous efforts to become a distinguished student ; 
he begged him to feel assured that his friends here 
in Stromby, even if his path and theirs should part 
in the course of time, would still always follow him 
in thought with affection. Mrs. Stainforth was all 
kindness, and even Aunt Lene showed herself a little 
more soft than her every-day wont. 
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Ida was very silent, and her eyes had not their 
isual brightness ; her mother accordingly felt con- 
vinced she had caught cold the previous night when 
standing at the door, and now insisted on her wear- 
ing a little handkerchief round her throat ; its colour 
alone lent a tint to her cheek ; even the half muffling 
folds did not ill befit the grace of her neck, and 
somehow the quaint sprigged pattern was for a timfe 
inwoven touchingly with her image in the minds 
of both young men. 

When Waldemar and Frank were away, Ida went 
up to her room, took out a silver chain which 
Waldemar had once given her, wound it round her 
hand, and sat a while in deep thought. There might 
have been a magic in this chain, which link by link 
enclosed her little hand, for she became almost clair- 
voyant. She read far into the future, and there was 
some romance her heart had imagined, which now 
seemed to come to an ill end. The shade on her 
forehead deepened. When she was weary of read- 
ing forward, she read backward; only then the 
smile half returned to her rosy lips. The uniform 
life of Stromby offered little to replace quickly out- 
worn impressions ; and good Aunt Lene sometimes 
remarked that Ida was graver than before. When- 
ever the name of Waldemar Krone was mentioned, 
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her emotion became apparent ; she strove to hide 
it, indeed, but not so successfully as to evade an 
eye at once penetrating and fond, like that of Mrs. 
Kortsen. On one occasion she laid her hand on 
Ida's forehead, bent her head back, and looked 
inquiringly into the girl's eyes. Ida answered her 
look sadly yet bravely, and the expressive depth of 
the responsive glance reminded one of the sea after 
a storm, when the billows heave no longer, and the 
reflected hues begin to show again. 

'Can she really have been seriously touched?' 
Madame Kortsen asked herself. * She is so young, 
at all events, that she will forget it. He will, no 
doubt, soon fly forth like a falcon ; let him then seek 
a mate among the hawks and kites. Would that he 
may never more meet with my little dove !' 

We will now let two years glide by like a dream. 
In this space of time we may think of the Captain 
as attending to his official business, assisted by old 
Brask; while at the same time, in various modes, 
he tries to do good around. Mrs. Stainforth has 
watched over her children, whose continued health 
by degrees tranquillized her soft heart, of late scared 
from its natural placidity by death. Aunt Lene has 
busied herself with shrewd plans and acts of vigor- 
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)us, though quiet management ; above all, with her 
larling Ida, whom she cherishes like a pet child, 
noulding her, as she fancies, in the right way. She 
jad no guess of all that was working in Ida's heart, 
and that whilst still regarded as a girl, her dariing 
had, by the strong emotion of her inner life, ripened 
into a woman. 

Our young friends had driven through sleet and 
fog back to Eamsted; they had at length ended 
their school course, and become students. For 
Frank this was a great change ; less so for Walde- 
mar, as the yoimg gentlemsm was tolerably prepared 
for it before going up to his examination. The 
Chamberlain's fatherly protection was certainly sm 
easier yoke than the constraint of school. Waldemar 
at first took a lively interest in student life ; but by 
degrees, as he became at home in the great world, he 
removed himself more and more from his comrades. 
His uncle prudently imparted to him, little by little, 
a knowledge of the high future which awaited him, 
if he but took after the pattern of his race, and be- 
came a practical man of the world, as the Chamber- 
lain himself had ever been. 

life thus lay open before the young man in all its 
variety, with the show, the riches, the allurement smd 
temptation which mark it in this emphatic sense of 
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the word ; he fluttered forth into it, like a butterffj 
in the May sunshine. For Frank, on the other 
hand, the world was still cold, still indifferent, and 
inhospitable as early spring. He read assiduously, 
as if, perchance, by help of some conjuiy in erudi- 
tion, to see whether this summer existence might 
not open on him too ; and meanwhile only spun a 
web of abstraction around himself, as does the insect 
pupa. The butterfly returned for a time to the 
pupa, to find if it would never become anything 
else, more decided and more substantial; but as 
there were no signs of any change in that chrysalis 
state, the visits became constantly more rare. We 
shall hence in the next chapter find our hero again, 
under changed relations, and on a new scene. 



CHAPTEE II. 

RUNES. 

One fine September day, about the height of 
noontide, things were unusually stiU along Frede- 
riksberg Avenue, that vista of fashionable promen- 
ade in Copenhagen. The autumn had begun with 
unusual heat, a drop of rain had not fallen for 
long, and the leaves of the trees hung limp and 
dusty, whilst gnats and flies of all sorts swanned 
around, everywhere seeking victims for their blood- 
thirstiness. A large long-haired dog, with his tongue 
hanging out of his mouth, ran along the street, care- 
fully avoided by the few foot-passengers he met ; a 
ruddy servant-girl, with great drops of sweat on her 
brow, and in the bending posture which a weU-filled 
basket of turf occasions, slowly plodded her way 
homewards, where a busy kitchen-fire promised her 
neither cooling nor rest; there was a couple of 
schoolboys, who, with books slung round their 
necks, loitered home from school ; and, lastly, an old 
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convalescent invalid, who continually coughed, and 
with difficulty dragged himself from one bench to 
the next, — these few individuals making up the 
entire public throughout the whole length of the 
Avenue. 

Not one equipage rolled by; and as regards 
omnibuses, the capital at that time only possessed 
two or three of these useful, but not very elegant 
vehicles, whose powers of locomotion are always 
wofiilly disproportioned to their bulk. Copenhagen 
was at that time far behind in civilisation, though it 
was thought to have made great progress, and in no 
place is the difference more striking, between the 
time referred to and the present day, than in the 
very district of our appointment with the reader. 
We need thus only remind him that at this time 
there was neither stirring railway, nor airy Tivoli, 
nor pleasant Alhambra; then there were several 
blanks in the range of houses in Vesterbro, which 
have now been filled up with fine buildings. The 
beginning of fashionable Ohausseen was not a street 
at all ; and lastly, the Avenue presented very few 
gentlemen's mansions, smd the quaint old Kongevei 
none at all. The peaceful suburban fields waved 
with corn, or were grazed by fat cattle, and the 
noise of the city had not yet put an end to the rural 
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idyll there. It is notorious that Frederiksberg was, 
in the beginning of Christian the Eighth's reign, 
very much a possession of the people of Copen- 
hagen, for after the old king's death, there was 
nothing to attract the gay world thither; even at 
that time, nevertheless, it was seldom so still as on 
the aforesaid warm day at noon. 

The old convalescent invalid — Heaven strengthen 
him in his toilsome walk I — ^now. pauses outside a 
gentleman's dwelling in the Avenue, which then was, 
and yet is, one of the most in\dting to behold ; with 
its florid ornamentation in the renaissance style, 
its trim leafy espaliers, and its elaborate balcony. 
The door into the balcony stands open, and gives a 
glimpse of rich flowers basking in the sun ; there is 
music inside, and one of Norma's light melodies 
comes surging forth into the air, as if bom of the 
scent of roses and flush of heliotropes together. 
This stream of fragrance and sweet sound seemed 
to enliven the old pedestrian ; he straightened him- 
self, and who knows, though we cannot read his 
thoughts, perhaps one or another sprightly vision 
from his young and healthy days has been conjured 
up before his fancy ? Again he shakes his head wist- 
fully, and as he goes on, seems as though he would 
have said, ' Ah, but that was then ! 'tis over now !' 
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is careless, but not without grace ; it only tells of 
the boudoir, and preserves the sense that she is 
quite alone. 

A tiny foot, elfin-like in mould, appears from be- 
neath the light grey dress of sUk as she bends back ; 
the perfection of her figure is displayed as her arms 
are raised overhead to smooth her hair and arrange 
a toilet which, doubtless, for coolness' sake, is some- 
what out of order; showing thus somewhat more 
than otherwise could have appeared, of shouldera 
whose rounded plumpness a sculptor might have 
sighed to copy, and of the snow-white bust that 
matched them. Slightly passing an impatient hand 
over her dress, as if to brush the summer-dust away, 
she turns hastily round, flings herself luxuriously on 
the red velvet cushions of a sofa near, then folds her 
hands above her head, and closes her eyes as if to 
sleep. 

Though this passed in but an instant, we have 
still caught a glimpse of her eyes, large, lustrous, 
and of the most brilliant brown, — arch, perhaps a 
little mischievous. Her hair, too, is light brown, 
with a golden tinge, heightening her fair complexion 
to a marvel ; the brow high and ivory-pure, the well- 
shaped nose marked enough to deserve the name of 
Roman, and though perhaps rather short, yet har- 
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monizing all the better with firesh pouting lips and 
a full chin. Her figure is of the middle size, suffi- 
ciently plump, but not beyond the lines of grace. 
Could it be that she had really fallen asleep so soon? 
It might have been so, for she did not change her 
posture though the door opened, and two gentlemen 
entered her room. Of these, the taller was a young 
man, scarce twenty, of very handsome person, simply 
but tastefully attired ; the other, shorter and squarer- 
built, was apparently older by at least two or three 
years — which at that age tell greatly, and though he 
too was fashionably dressed, there was something 
more careless both in his garb and whole appear- 
ance. 

'Plague take it!' exclaimed this last, whilst. his 
light grey eyes expressed good-humoured merriment ; 
' there she, too, lies wrapt in slumber ! It reminds 
one of the old fairy Sagas, positively ! Why, count- 
ing Ajax and Gesimdt, she is the fourth sleeper we 
have met to-day in this house. — Holla, Fransiska ! 
Waken up, I say !' 

His companion seized his arm, as if to beg him to 
be quiet, whether from politeness to the lady, or 
because he wished longer to enjoy the pretty sight. 
But it was too late, for she sprang up, blushing 
slightly as she said — 
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' Oh, is that you, Wilhelm Madcap ? Good-day, 
Mr. von Krone!' 

' Pardon, Countess,' answered Waldemar, advanc- 
ing with easy grace. ' All was so quiet here that 
we thought the room had been empty/ 

' 'lis I who should apologize,' answered the 
Countess. ' If you needed excuse, you have it with 
you in Cousin Wilhelm. He generally takes the 
house as much by storm, as if it contained no ser- 
vants; announcement seems out of fashion with 
him.' 

' Psha, Fransiska ! What need for such formalities 
between friends ? Besides, for that matter, there is 
Christian, the fat rascal, sitting snoring down in the 
entrance-hall ; I can hear him still ! More apropos^ 
though, — ^is imcle at home V 

- * No, my father is away at Christianshavn, to look 
at a pair of young carriage-horses, which old Madsen 
the brewer has for sale ; but he cannot now be long of 
returning. Pray be seated, gentlemen ! Yonder is 
the American rocking-chair, Mr. Krone, which you 
lately said was such a cradle to your poetic fancy.' 

'It would at least, Fransiska,' laughed Count 
Wilhelm, 'if he had but a cigar in his mouth. 
But I suppose, fair cousin, though you have got 
the country brought into town here most won- 
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derfully — still, ha, ha! tobacco, no doubt, remains 
contraband in this house V 

* And to you, Wilhelm,' pursued the young Count- 
ess, as if unconscious of the interruption, ' to you I 
would recommend the sofa. For you never appear 
comfortable without your legs up. And what say 
you, in such weather, to some slices of water- 
ihelon?' 

And now, by an emphatic pull of the bell by 
Wilhelm, the drowsy Christian was summoned. He 
btought the required fruit, with accompaniments, 
after which the young lady dispensed with his 
services. She herself cut the melon, and spread 
it on the crystal salver, glistening coolness 
round the welcome refreshment ; then, grace- 
fully as a Hebe, she presented it to her guests, 
— Count Wilhelm expressing his indignation at 
Krone for spoiling the delicious fruit by sprinkling 
it with pepper, the other persisting that this was 
the right method, while their fair entertainer sided 
by turns with either. . When the melon had been 
consumed, the young Count moved restlessly round 
the room, in order, as he pleaded, to look at the 
books and music ; yet this examination seldom went 
deeper than the title-page, whilst he hummed a 
melody as much out of tune as possible. In his 
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wanderings he came at last to the piano, where he 
pursued some eccentric musical attempts with one 
finger. 

' Ah, do stop, Wilhelm 1 ' cried the Countess in a 
tone of despair ; ' that is unendurable ! ' 

' Eeally, Gyldenholdt,' said Waldemar Krone, 
stopping his own ears, ' you belong to what in the 
schools we call the dumb creation.' 

'Good,' said the Coimt, turning round on the 
piano-stool, and regarding his cousin and his friend 
with a compassionate smile. ' But if you only knew, 
on the other hand,.how ludicrous your so-called arias 
and squalling variations appear to me! And you, 
Krone, who, to be in fashion, take singing-lessons 
with Signor Torre, where you bellow like two bulls! 
The Italian opera is really, in my opinion, the most 
atrociously insipid, unmusical collection of — ' 

'Pray, Wilhelm, spare us,' said the young lady, 
with a shrug of her fair shoulders ; ' talk no more 
nonsense to-day ; you patronize perhaps the native 
Danish opera ? * 

' I chiefly patronize musical-boxes ; it is fair 
rational music which you can understand, and 
besides, they never play false — ' 

' A bold assertion, my friend,' internipted Walde- 
mar. Krone, ' from a mouth, musically considered, so 
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false as yours. No, Gyldenholdt, you have posi- 
tively no perception of what Hertz so beautifully 
says- 

** From an unseen world of beauty 
Issues forth the voice of song." ' 

' Deuce take the unseen beauty I "When, for ex- 
ample, I go to hear the band on a promenade, it is 
chiefly to look at the people and the pretty girls.' 

The Count rose up and went to the window ; first 
he looked out into the Avenue, but, seeing it just as 
deserted as before, he contemplated the window-sill, 
which was very dusty indeed; for in those days, 
when the streets were not watered, the sand blew in 
everywhere at will. But in the dust could be traced 
the letters of a name, written with tolerable distinct- 
ness. 

' So so ! ' cried the Count, ' so so ! Fransiska, this 
must be you. So you, too, inscribe irwnes like the 
lady out in Frederiksberg not long ago — ^ha, ha, 
ha!' 

No sooner did the Coimtess perceive her cousin's 
meaning than she sprang up, rushed to the window 
beside him, rubbed out the name, and gave Count 
Wilhelm a brisk smack on the cheek, where the 
dust left five perceptible marks. The brightest car- 
nation blush overspread her face and neck, and her 
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eyes flashed ; but she immediately mastered her 
passion, and ahnost with tears in her eyes she 
said — 

' Conduct yourself at least decently. Cousin Wil- 
helm ! There are bounds to one's patience ! ' 

' I am truly glad/ persevered he, 'that you think 
of him. Though at the same time, Fransiska, I 
must say — * 

* Not another word ! ' she interrupted, in a tone 
half-beseeching, half-commanding. 

Count Wilhelm placed himself before the mirtor, 
and, whistling, looked at his tingling cheek. 

' Listen to me, Kjrone,' said he ; 'do you know I 
am at this especial moment a most enviable man. 
How many of the bachelors in this city would not 
envy me that slap from the Countess Fransiska's 
sweet little hand! Groom-of-the-Bedchamber Von 
Boldt, for example, or Legation Secretary Hagen- 
furth, not to speak of the indefatigable Baron 
Cederbom. He would certainly pledge himself not 
to wash his face so long as a grain of this precious 
dust remained behind on his fat cheek. Will you 
not at last listen to the Swedish Baron, Fransiska ? 
Though after what I saw just now on the window- 
pane — hey ? If you had not been so passionate, I 
should never have dreamt it meant anything.' 
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' It did not mean anything/ answered the Countess 
impatiently. 

' I shall gladly believe so, cousin ! ' was the serio- 
comic answer. ' Come, now, wipe the dust ofif my 
cheek, that shall be your penance — so, all right ! 
The melon cooled one so deliciously, and I must not 
argue myself into heat again. Will you come down 
into the summer-house, Krone, and smoke a cigar ? ' 

' no, Gyldenholdt, I never smoke at this hour 
of the day.' 

'Then I will go my way alone; am I not an 
amiable cousin, Fransiska ? Don't forget to take me 
with you when you go away. Krone. 'Tis not im- 
possible you may find me down in the summer- 
house, in a condition like that of Christian. 

Waldemar had regarded the scene between the 
cousins with strained attention, and when Count 
Wilhelm was gone, he remained some moments still 
looking at the Countess. She felt this, looked up 
for an instant, then cast her eyes as hastily down 
again. There was something in the glance of Walde- 
mar Krone's clear brown eyes to which she, to bor- 
row a naval phrase, was sometimes obliged to strike 
her colours ; at other times this- perhaps was pleasant 
to her, just now it seemed the very reverse. 

* These runes on the window, Countess V asked he. 
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* These iudiscreet questions, Mr. Krone V answered 
she. 

' There are moments/ he said finnly, ' when such 
questions might be quite in place.' 

' The present moment, however,' retorted she with 
equal firmness, 'is not such. Pray now, my dear 
Mr. Krone, don't be sentimental ; it wearies one ter- 
ribly. Eather tell me something lively ! Since you 
must talk of runes, tell me who was the young lady 
in Frederiksberg gardens that Wilhelm hinted at.' 

' Oh, that was a trifling adventure we encountered 
together.' 

' An adventure ! then let me hear it ; it is really 
refreshing, in these dull times, to hear anything of 
the sort.' 

' As you will, then ! Count Wilhelm and I were 
taking a walk there, when we observed a young lady 
seated on a bench, sunk in deep thought, whilst she 
wrote with her parasol on the sand. She neither 
heard nor saw us till we were close to the bench, 
when she suddenly rose and fled, leaving behind her 
six inscriptions on the path.' 

* Six inscriptions ? ' 

* Yes, the same name was written there six times : 
Wilhelm, Wilhelm, and so on. You see thus. 
Countess,' continued Waldemar with a saucy ease 
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which ehased Hie 14^^ «p iaD^ ilie Ccwmte^'s 
cheeks> ' thai the ftUBtte W^iftB with « W! Hie lady 
was quite uiikiiowa t^> us. and it Uiil«erpet«d me but 
little to leam the name of her adi^iner; but your 
cousin wished to kee|> an ey^ ^mi her at a distance, 
and we soon discovennl that she ha^l again seat^ 
herself on a bench in one conaer> where she seemed 
to be as busy as before. She scraped the sand with 
the parasol, and doubtless wrote for the seventh 
time, Wilhelm, "That girl must be desperately 
in love," whispered Count Wilhelm. "Here we 
may get a little fun, Krone ! Let 's go up to her, 
one on each side, so as to cut oflf her retreat on 
every quarter. When the position of the siege is 
established, each of us will describe a gigantic 
* Wilhelm' in the middle of the path, so that it 
must fall under her notice when she passes; then 
let us stand and watch the result." * 

'And you entered into it?' exclaimed the Count- 
ess. ' fie, Mr. Krone !' 

' It was only a joke.' 

' And so you did not think at all of the young 
lady's embarrassment? Eeally, gentlemen are a 
merciless set!' 

* And ladies — or rather, with permission, amiable 
girls — very incautious,' answered Waldemar, with a 
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side-glance at the window. 'Besides, if we had 
been so excessively virtuous, and allowed the young 
lady to go on tattooing the paths with the name of her 
lover, what would have become of our adventure V 

' Well, well ! How did your martyr get over the 
runes you cast in her way V 

' The martyr chose first a passage in Gyldenholdt's 
direction ; when she saw the colossal " Wilhelm" she 
started, and at the same moment her eyes fell on 
your respected cousin himself, who stood leaning 
against a tree with a glass stuck in his eye. Of 
course she turned round and tried the other way ; 
but think of her fright as she again met her 
" Wilhelm," and became aware of my presence. She 
however this time took courage and forced the pass ; 
perhaps even, at least I so flatter myself, she be- 
came tranquillized by — ' 

' By your amiable exterior ? ' insinuated the 
Countess. 

'Thank you; no, I meant to say that I wei^t 
quietly past her and bowed.' 

' That bow was a mistake, sir !' 

' Undoubtedly so, your ladyship ! But one 
generally bears himself ill with a bad conscience, 
and such really proved my case ; for in the passing 
by she cast on me a look which I shall not easily 
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grace, we must go to the old — to your uncle, for 
example/ 

' Pity my imcle cannot himself hear you say so !' 
answered Waldemar lightly. 

' You are not ofifended on behalf of your coevals, 
then ? you don't in the least wince at the truth of 
the statement? Then I shan't keep back what I 
now add to it ! You, Mr. von Krone, particularly 
at the commencement of our acquaintance, used to 
be quite an exception to the rule ; you had really 
something of the antiquated grace I mean. But — 
it seems to me that you are losing it.' 

' Might I ask how the tendency is so marked in 
me ?' he said, hiding a degree of annoyance. 

' Oh — well — understand me as times go,' she ex- 
plained. 'The truth is, placing you beside your 
fashionable contemporaries, I should still incline to 
approval, were there but a little less sentimentality 
at times.' 

* May I not be favoured with this certificate in 
black and white, with your ladyship's signet ap- 
pended ? That would be an ornament to my book 
of travels,' he somewhat bitterly pursued, ' when I 
set forth ere long on foot to visit the Continent, and 
plod my way through, as I intend, to Eome. A 
travelled lady like the Countess Gyldenholdt must 
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seemed the reverse of being enraptured. She looked 
almost scared, I thought, and cast some very inquisi- 
tive glances in my direction thereafter.' 

Here Waldemar looked at his watch and rose, as 
if it were time to go. 

' Pray, sit still a little/ hastily said his fair enter- 
tainer, appearing to fear she might have gone too 
far in this light vein. ' Do sit down again ; wait at 
least till we get back to the usual strain. No air 
ought to stop, you know, on a light middle note.' 

* There is thunder in the air to-day, Coimtess, — 
at least here, in the Avenue ; that is evident. My 
mood wavers between the two proscribed extremes, 
the sentimental and the violent, neither of which 
can end pleasantly. Were it not best for me to go ? ' 
said Waldemar, drumming imconsciously with his 
fingers on the crown of his hat. 

* Certainly not ; but if extremes are to be allowed, 
let it rather be the violent one. To change the sub- 
ject, though: who was that strange figure I saw 
with you some time ago, as I drove by, in the King's 
New Market, — a very big man, with a fine head ; 
it reminded me of the antique Hercules ? Though 
what an old-fashioned blue cloak he wore ! I cer- 
tainly don't recollect having before seen you in 
company with so ill-dressed a gentleman,' 
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' 'Hifm ym never saw any one in company with 
n btftver man. It wan the postmaster at Stromby, 
Oftptttin Btainff/rth/ 

' Ah I the worthy person with whom you once 
\\y^(\ ? It is strange that you have never told me 
atidtit tliese Htainforths, or about your residence at 
Stromby. Has not the Captain a pretty daughter, 
atu! was sho not here with him in town ? It strikes 
tun that Wilhehn talked with animation about her ; 
h() had soeu hot on the street, and called her ''a 
«\vi»et UtU«^ omvtnns** or some such name. Tell 
\W all about hor« It would be she of whom the 
tM[H^uH(\il ,v\iui))it Kuartyr's oliarming blue eyes re- 
lutndtHl y\Hi ( SUt» wluuu j-ou knew so well in 
,VxHM' ohUdhiHHit Now I botlunk me» Mr Krone, 
>^^i iuu«t Iw^w Iwiii wry fwnrly in lo\ne.* 

A» \V((^M^nMit UHMC^v laiswered. with a slight 
M^Ks ' V^ it >0t^ Ilia i^t^nfoHli sKe reseiubled.* 

1>NWi^!i^ >it^*M ?5W te Ufej^ far I kiM»w W9lMlBi> 
^ ^'^, ti«^ ^ ^w ^feotti^. 1 trasi ^^ ^«sa§i ^thr >i- 
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joinder, 'listen, now, how I can hit her off: — 
rosy cheeks, shining eyes, a well-shaped figure, but 
rather on a large scale, and with hands and feet 
decidedly too large, — for which I refer myself with 
confidence to the herculean father aforesaid. As 
r^ards toilet, she wears every day a self-coloured 
stuff-j&xx3k or russet gown, which becomes her well, 
and is reaUy correct in taste ; but when she comes 
to town she flourishes in an extraordinary checkered 
silk, which at home only annihilates her beauty on 
Sundays, when the church — ' 

'You are unmerciful to-day. Mademoiselle von 
Gyldenholdt,' interrupted the young man with em- 
phasis ; ' I should almost say, spiteful !' 

' Oh, the picture comes home, then ? You don't 
take serious offence, surely ! ' 

' The question scarcely need be asked,' replied he, 
biting his lips. ' This irritating strain forces me to 
believe that you are systematically endeavouring to 
wound my feelings.' 

' Then the sketch was not faithful V 

'No, — just as remote from the truth as your 
manner to-day is from your oWn ordinary self! 
There must be an end to this, Countess Fransiska. 
I have long felt a desire to speak fairly and plainly ; 
yes, to be honest with you.' 
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* That is rather an alarming preface, Mr. Wal^ 
mar/ said the Countess. 

He took out his pocket-book, where he delil:>^y^ 
ately sought for and found a thin folded piece of 
paper, then laid it on the table before her. 

'What may this be?' she asked, with a puzzled 
glance at the tiny packet. 

* It is only the rose you gave me a fortnight 
since. Shall I come to the aid of your memory ? It 
was on our excursion to the larch-wood on the hills, 
in that little eastern cabinet of the hermitage, when 
we were alone some inoments. For my part, I do 
not easily forget such rapturous moments ! Still, 
the withered bud has lost its value if the gift came 
not from the heart ; and if there was really nothing 
meant by the accompanying look and manner, then 
take back the rose !' 

On the Countess's handsome face were expressed 
by turns surprise, impatience, and resentment, too 
strong for words. At last she replied — 

'You take everything in sheer earnest. Krone! 
You — you place the most serious construction on a 
moment's freak, and I — I — ' 

' I have simply asked myself this question,' said 
Waldemar ; ' and I now put it to you for a reply : 
Can it be possible that a lady, with due self-respect 
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at least, would speak and act as Fransiska Gylden- 
holdt did that afternoon in the hermitage, if there 
were no love in her breast V 

Countess Gyldenholdt sprang up at the bold in- 
quiry, crossing her arms before her as she contem- 
plated Waldemar with a haughty indignation. Ex- 
tremely beautiful was she in the midst of her anger, 
and the expression of defiance which played about 
her lips became her far better than the satiric smile 
which so often rested there. But straightway her 
excitement calmed, a painful expression overspread 
her features, as of listless weariness towards life and 
its emotions. She cast down her eyes, in thought 
that seemed to be far away, busied with other sub- 
jects. Hastily recovering herself, she moved a^ide, 
to pace some instants to and fro, till suddenly she 
again stood before Waldemar. She anxiously con- 
templated him as he stood there in the flush of his 
youthful manhood, and looked at her with a glance 
at once passionate and firm. Her features resumed 
their usual self-possession, lightened by one of those 
radiant glances which had so often made him giddy, 
as she said, in a tone which could be soft and plead- 
ing at will — 

' Now, Mr. von Krone, bethink you, pray ! Is there, 
then, nothing else to be considered in life than one's 
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impulses, one's feelings ? Need I explain myself m( 
clearly ? And yet I cannot but say. Keep the rose, 
yes, till brighter days, if you will ; do retain it !' 

She had faltered slightly, but now offered him I 
hand, which he kissed, and thereupon she hurried 
left the room. 

A prey to contending emotions, the youth st 
felt the warmth of Fransiska's beaming gaze and tl 
pressure of her soft hand. He triumphed at tl 
thought of his good fortune, whilst yet at the sam 
moment feeling humiliated in no slight degree. Fo 
as to those considerations, which the Countes 
had thought it superfluous to explain more clearl} 
they must needs refer to her social position, whicl 
was doubtless not a little superior to his own, anc 
must specially have regard to her father. Thej 
pointed to the obvious, but irritating fact, that * Can- 
didatm phUosophice Valdemar Krone J could not pos- 
sibly be received with open arms by Arthur Count 
von Gyldenholdt, as the wooer of his only child, 
the beautiful Fransiska. The Count was owner of 
the barony of the same name ; he was possessor of 
the Great Cross of Dannebroge, as also of the do- 
main of Dannebrogsmand ; and though Waldemar 
could have wished that the Countess's inclination 
towards him had been strong enough to place her 
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somewhat beyond such considerations, still he could 
not altogether disapprove the idea that a lady in her 
position should think well ere committing herself 
seriously. Not only had society its imperious laws, 
but filial duty and affection had their strong claims ; 
she would have been less perfect, less loveable, could 
she have entirely overlooked her own father, and 
his views regarding her. 

Whilst Waldemar Krone thus measures the Count's 
drawing-room with long strides, quite forgetting Wil- 
helm Gyldenholdt, who holds siesta in the summer- 
house, perhaps the fitting occasion arises to say a 
word or two about the Gyldenholdt family, and our 
hero's eventful acquaintance with them. 
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^ , icidiTeu ro be styled, had been 

. • . lie ;ii liiW. His wife had only 
*it = iuld, his daughter Fransiska. 
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. ^..tud iiacumllY have preferred a son, 
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V*-**uKie*«s from the very circumstance 
^.ur^w :v ulient the domain, the old age of 
, ., v.41,^ iifeJ with a pleasant activity, as he 
. >4^vv*;w T^ hifit daughter not merely a com- 
V, A i^eiKKd position. He was a rigid 
..X,. jww bv iavesting the surplus of his great 
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income in a profitable way during a long course of 
years, he had been able to purchase landed estate 
and amass wealth, to an amount generally estimated 
at not less than 50,000 gilders. It was thus not 
without grounds when he said, that at his death he 
should leave two baronies instead of one, — ^the old 
domain to his brother's son Wilhelm, and a new 
patrimony to his own child. 

He laboured thus indefatigably for his daughter's 
welfare ; but that for which all the treasures of this 
world could not compensate was the early death of 
his amiable and judicious wife. His sister. Baroness 
Louise, did indeed live with them at Gyldenholdt, 
and both the management of the household and the 
education of Fransiska were intrusted to her charge ; 
but this easy-tempered and delicate lady was espe- 
cially ill fitted for the latter duty. The Countess 
Fransiska had therefore, whilst growing up, enjoyed 
.an amount of liberty which had not produced the 
most favourable effect on her character. 

To seek out a husband for his daughter that might 
satisfy both her requirements and his own, had, at 
an earlier period, much occupied the old Count ; but 
either these schemes had not succeeded to his wish, 
or else the youthful heiress was very difficult to 
satisfy ; for although she was now in her three-and- 
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To xmite 1^ Caandlsem wfth hot ecmscn Count 
IViQielnt, sod tbis to keep Ae great feftime to- 
getb^^ wa» a plan aa naliiial as it seemed jndki&iis. 
Cdant WiDiefan bad (mce, in a moment of confi- 
dence, spoken of tbfii to bin friend Waldemar Krone. 

' I am ctrtftin of it, Krone/ said he, ' that when the 
old nmfl imtm ftWfty, and I enter on the barony, I 
shall fliul th^ hous§ us empty as if there had been 
an ttUdttou i\\ it That is to say, he will leave every 
stick td Fmtmitika that is not included in the entail. 
Well, the girt whall havti it without a grudge ! Just 
you km[i a {\\\\^i tCMiftu©, my good Krone, and I '11 
trust you with a %^mt tt might all be mine to- 
gether—If t wishml I Us my uncle's hobby to join 
Franslska and {m\ but "Thank-ye" say I! We 
should only quarrt^l tVom morning till night; she 
has been too long tn t)i« house, and would consider 
hfxiMilf suprmne Uiev^, as c^irtaiuly is the case.* 
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'You quite forget the other side of the matter/ 
answered Waldemar Krone, ' namely, whether Fran- 
siska would have you !' 

' Ah, well,' said the young Count, ' that she does 
not love me, and in truth as a numskull despises 
me, — I know well; but, see you, to be Countess- 
regnant at Gyldenholdt is no trifle— no, by my 
soul ! not even for Fransiska. Perhaps she 'd con- 
sent at last, were I to ask her ; but what care I 
for her money? I will marry entirely to please: 
myself, and if I choose a poor girl, and make her one 
of the richest ladies in Denmark, why, our house- 
hold comfort won't be one whit the less,.! should 
say, for her empty pocket beforehand.' 

The old Lehnsgreve had certainly at one time 
nourished this scheme, but it was not now the hobby 
that Count Wilhelm supposed. When he was cer- 
tain that the young folks had no inclination towards 
each other, he gave up the idea; being much too 
shrewd to force his daughter and his brother's son 
to such a step, or forget that the frequent unhappi- 
ness of such unions endangered their practical result. 

The Count's property lay in Jutland, and there he 
preferred to reside. At an earlier period, in com- 
pany with his sister and daughter, he had paid re- 
peated visits to foreign countries, and, specially for 
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his sister's sake, had remained at their dififerent 
watering-places. But in later years he journeyed 
every autumn to Copenhagen, where a month or two 
was usually spent for the satisfaction of Fransiska. 
His sister, the Baroness Louise, had however now 
given up travelling, and remained constantly at 
Gyldenholdt. She was always delicate in health, 
and severely taxed the skill of the family physician. 
Dr. Goldschmidt. No physician had been able to cure 
her complaint, and some of them had even prophe- 
sied her sudden death ; but notwithstanding all she 
lived on, with apparent chance of attaining advanced 
age. Dr. Goldschmidt pleased her better than 
any former medical attendant, treating her certainly 
with much judgment, whilst he sought to humour 
her fancies. His skill was handsomely remunerated, 
but he fretted under the trial of being kept a 
prisoner in those remote wilds. The BaronesS;^ how- 
ever, found herself so well for the present, that, as 
the old Count expressed it, she had given the Doctor 
leave of absence for a week, and he had at once set 
off to his beloved Copenhagen. 

The Lehnsgreve Gyldenholdt . had two brothers, 
both younger than himself ; the elder of them. Count 
Wilhelm's father, a cavalry officer, had died several 
years before. His widow and his daughter, the 
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Countess Adelaide, lived in the family jointure- 
house at Dyrlund, where the old Count for the most 
part maintained them. It was, however, his inten- 
tion, in the coming spring, to lease the property of 
Dyrland to Count WUhelm. 

Count Wilhelm had satisfied his uncle's require- 
ments, by successfully and creditably passing the 
examination for a degree in arts, and after having 
learned farming practically, he was now spending 
some months in the capital in order to attend the 
veterinary school. He had boarded himself with 
his younger uncle. Count Ferdinand, who held a 
Government appointment in Copenhagen, and kept a 
very pleasant house. The relations between the old 
Count and his brother Ferdinand were not qmte 
cordial, a circumstance which had drawn some little 
attention. Chamberlain Krone once asked the 
Count's factor, Councillor Sass, about the grounds 
for this coldness, and Sass answered, winking one 
eye, as he was wont to do when making any com- 
munication of a delicate nature, that ' the cash- 
book, probably, on such a point, would supply far 
the most reliable information/ 

It was in a house belonging to Chamberlain Krone 
that this Count Ferdinand lived, whence originally 
had arisen the acquaintance between the Gylden- 
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holdt &mily and Waldemar. The Chamberlain 
had encouraged his nephew to cultivate society so 
desirable, and had done his part to smooth the 
young man's path in obtaining it. It had even been 
among the plans of the courtly dignitary that Coimt 
Ferdinand should rent from him some additional 
apartments close adjoining, so that the old Coimt, 
when he was in town, might have suitable accommo- 
dation with his noble brother ; but the head of the 
house would on no account set up his tent in his 
brother Ferdinand's company, and not being partial 
to inns, he had on this occasion taken the em- 
bowered mansion in the Avenue, which, owing to 
the owner's absence, was let famished. 

Such manifestations naturally called forth Cham- 
berlain B^rone's query to the worthy Herr Sass. The 
truth was, Count Ferdinand's finances were always 
in confusion ; as his portion was that of a yoxmger 
brother, he found his pecuniary difficulties to be a 
necessary eviL Along with his amiable wife, and 
their three lively daughters, he indeed cherished no 
envious feelings towards the elder and more fortimate 
branch of the family ; but they had no other resource 
than the assistance of uncle Arthur. As, however, 
the critical moments more frequently occurred, the 
oftener did brother Ferdinand need to receive assist- 
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ance. The head of the family drew back at last, and 
few people better understood how to execute this 
manoeuvre, at once without giving undue offence and 
leaving no room for ambiguity. Count Ferdinand 
from this time received only the allowance due to 
him, and had to be content. 

The Countess Fransiska visited more frequently 
than her father at uncle Ferdinand's. The three 
cousins were sprightly good-humoured girls, and 
showed the young heiress all the kindness in their 
power. They looked up to her, and their good- 
natured officiousness was indefatigable. Fransiska 
liked to be at uncle Ferdinand's, and it happened 
now and then that the young ladies paid Chamber- 
lain Krone a visit. The old gouty invalid then dis- 
played all his amiability; without offending the 
three cousins, he contrived very obviously to give 
their fair relative the higher place, and the old man's 
practised tact drew her favourably towards Walde- 
mar, whose personal advantages had from the first 
conduced to the impression, and had struck her with 
all the freshness of nature. Waldemar had not failed 
to profit quickly by his short experience of courts 
and of the world ; he boldly made use of his advan- 
tage here, and it was not long till the relation be- 
tween the two acquired a piquant character. 
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What had surpiised Fiansiska Gyldenholdt, and 
awakened a somewhat deeper interest with h^ for 
Waldemar Krone, was the discoveiy, that behind the 
polish of his ordinary mien there was concealed a 
fond of constitutional ardour that marked him out 
from the young men of the day. Its flashes of im- 
pulse, its poetic outbursts, were something new to 
her; and probably because he did not always show 
himself thus, it made a stronger impression on her 
flattered self-consciousness, when in her society he 
showed a warm animation toward the beauties of 
nature, when he threw off a picturesque descrip- 
tion of some continental scene, or gave humorous 
sketches of what occurred around ; and the language 
he then spoke tax surpassed what she was accus- 
tomed to hear. 

There was a variability in his temperament, which, 
at this transition period, made him interesting to her. 
His unaffected gladness sometimes acted on her 
heart like a fresh breeze of wind on the stillness of 
a sultry lake, given up before to mere luxurious re- 
flections; a self-command and tact somewhat un- 
usual for his age was at other times agreeable to her 
refined sentiment, xmtil the relation had developed 
itself to the critical point of their recent tete-a-tete 
in the drawin^^Mjk, One of two things must 
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happen, apparently : she must either raise him to 
her side, or firmly resolve to drop him from it; 
rather, it might be said, he must lift her to his own 
level, or be dragged down to hers, which latter alter- 
native was most to be feared, partly, as the lady W8^ 
some year or two his senior, partly because her birth, 
beauty, and riches conspired to delude his better 
instinct, whilst his uncle the Chamberlain did not 
spare the most emphatic hints on the duty of ' mak- 
ing a good match/ 

The reaction had already come on her part ; she 
had begun even now to call his warm natural im- 
pulse sentimental, and the keenness of her wit took 
hold on the precious metal of his nature like a cor- 
roding acid. Imperceptibly his self-respect and his 
moral courage were bending like a bough on which 
hangs a luscious but too heavy fruit. He seldom 
now thought of the degree in which all that was 
noblest and best in his nature had been developed 
and strengthened by his intercourse with his friends 
at Stromby, and as little was he aware that when 
he separated from Ida the good angel of his life had 
quitted him. 

It were unjust to say that he no longer felt 
warmly towards the Stainforths, and that Ida was 
no longer dear to him ; but the world he now moved 
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quiring notice afterward. He had seemed frank and 
nnaflFected as ever towards her, yet they both showed 
a sense of the fact that confidential moments and 
days of intimacy were past. 

Did the Countess, then, love him ? That question 
had always set his heart a-beating ; whilst the an- 
swer was sometimes in a thrilling afiirmative, some- 
times a stiU wilder denial To-day, with more 
determination than ever, he had asked an explana- 
tion from her, and here he stood not a whit wiser 
than before. In his better moments he disapproved 
of her conduct, but at weaker seasons their mutual 
relation seemed to him raised above the triviality of 
ordinary courtships. He could thus bring himself 
to believe such treatment was but caused by her 
difficult position, — it might even be by the passionate 
force of her own thoughts as they conflicted. Nay, 
in that light, her caprice made her still more lovely, 
and the suspense it occasioned was so far from lessen- 
ing his rapture, that it heightened under the trial 

There was a report about the Countess Fransiska 
vhich had caused Waldemar Krone great disquietude : 
it was somewhat spitefully rumoured — of course by 
imsuccessful suitors — that she had once herseK fallen 
in love, but had been unfortunate in her choice. 
The assertion seemed to borrow colour from the cir- 
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cumstance of her remaining unmarried past her teens, 
with charms like hers, with manners so fascinating, 
and a disposition so noble, setting all other advan- 
tages aside. It was doubtless all a fiction of excited 
pique, got up to pervert the truth of her exquisite and 
tasteful discernment. There was some foolish story 
of a secret betrothal, welcomed some years before by 
the envious spinsters and gossiping' card-tables of 
middle-class fashion ; but it came to nothing when 
examined. Such marvellous additions had it received 
at its malicious sources, as at last to be declared a 
fable even in the gay world, till it sank into oblivion, 
except for an adorer like Waldemar. 

There was one garrulous old gentleman, at an 
earlier period employed in subordinate offices on a 
foreign embassy, but now living on his little pension, 
and tolerated as a guest among his class, who had 
one evening fastened on Waldemar EIrone as he went 
home from a party, apparently to pounce on him as 
a victim for his own love of talking. Waldemar 
knew the old diplomatist's importunity and weari- 
someness by report, but he had not yet learned the 
art of being blandly insolent, and thus could not 
shake off the old burr. He was thus entrapped into 
pausing at Mini's restaurant on the way, where he 
stayed to take a single glass of iced punch with Secre- 
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tary Stolpe, deceived all the more by the ecstasies 
of the latter at the beauty and amiability of the 
Countess Fransiska. She had shone in special splen- 
dour that evening, and the Secretary had reaUy been 
so fortunate as to exchange a few words with her. 
He now rewarded the considerate patience of Mr. 
von Bione, and humoured his unmistakable pen- 
chant for the lady in question, — more particularly as 
there was no doubt about who was to pay for what 
they were consuming, — ^by a recital of the singular 
narrative just referred to. Old Stolpe never guessed 
in what degree this narrative interested and tortured 
his young listener. 

' I am old, and have seen something of the world, 
Mr. von Krone,' began the Secretary. 'I have 
known so many distinguished, nay, royal person- 
ages, that you would be surprised, honoured sir, if 
I went over them all ; but it would lead us too far 
away. This evening I have been doubly reminded 
of a gentleman, belonging to one of the noblest 
families of France, and whom I often saw during 
my stay in Paris. This was the accomplished and 
brilliant Marquis de Beaufort, one of the hand- 
somest men I have ever seen, as well as one of the 
most intellectual I have ever had the pleasure to 
converse with. His mother was a Kussian lady of 
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royal extraction, whom his father married when 
he was ambassador at Petersburg; and she, more- 
over, brought her husband a princely fortune. The 
yoimg Marquis was bom in Russia, and will now be 
about — let me see — forty years old. In his day he 
had the reputation of being an absolute Don Juan, 
and his influence over women was indeed remaric- 
able — astounding. 'Twas said none could resist him, 
and at all events he left everywhere behind him 
nothing but crushed hearts. At last he was himself 
taken, or let himself be taken, and married, in con- 
sequence of his father's wishes, a cousin ; but she, I 
think, somewhere about a year ago, died, and he is 
now a widower. I know this much from His Ex- 
cellency the French Ambassador, who often, in his 
morning walk on Langelinie, honours me with a 
short chat — ^hm ! 

' Now, will you believe it, respected sir, I was first 
reminded, or am still reminded of this noted French 
Marquis by — you, and no other! On my honour, 
by yourself,' repeated the Secretary, with his most 
amiable smile. ' In your features and in your whole 
bearing there is no slight resemblance to the Mar- 
quis. You are a thought taller than he, I should 
say, and your face is more of the correct oval, but 
there is a very characteristic expression of the mouth 
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which is well-nigh identical in both, and — and I 
positively think, that if you had lived in the world 
as much as the Marquis, of course going through the 
same military and diplomatic school, then — then — 
you may think I flatter, but my conviction is, you 
might then compare most favourably with his Lord- 
ship! 

' What is most remarkable, however,' relentlessly 
pressed on the old gossip — ' and this evening, when 
I saw you along with the Countess, I thought of it 
often— is the odd.coincidence that she was once very 
near becoming Marquise de Beaufort. You start,' 
pursued he, qtiite delighted at the effect produced. 
'Well, it does sound romantic perhaps, and hence 
you may doubt it, but it is none the less true! 
There are invidious simpletons, untrained to life in 
the great world, especially among the yoimg, who 
may ridicule my knowledge of affairs ; they will stare, 
positively stare, at the idea of any one having en- 
joyed, such distinguished acquaintances. Bat I am 
far firam reckoning you, Mr. von Krone, among this 
schoolboy rabble ; and you may rely upon it, in mat- 
ters involving delicacy, that I am correctly informed.' 

The Secretary here took a gulp of his punch, 
offered his companion a pinch of snuff from the 
well-known gold box, himself took one with relish. 
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and carefully brushed the collar of his coat, as if to 
prolong the enjoyment of telling his story, and of 
having an attentive listener, — in truth a rare luxury 
for Secretary Stolpe. 

'You know without doubt, respected sir, that 
Count Gyldenholdt, that is to say, the Lehnsgreve, 
some years ago left this country with his sister 
and daughter; indeed, he has been abroad several 
times ; but I speak here of the first journey, when 
they went to Baden — to Baden. They came also 
that summer to Paris, where I saw them. Ah, Mr. 
von Krone ! you should have seen the Countess in 
her eighteenth year! She is charming still, cer- 
tainly, — but ah, that youthful freshness, that maid- 
enly bashfulness and mauvaise honte, as they say 
yonder — in short, seventeen never comes back 
again ! She was extremely lovely, and her beauty 
is, and was then especially, of a piquant description. 
She was quite irresistible, I can assure you, Mr. 
von Krone ; believe it or not, my old heart used 
to beat like a dock on seeing her, the angel !' and 
with that the Secretary absolutely cast a kiss off his 
finger-points out into the air. 

' Now^ the Marquis de Beaufort being also at that 
juncture in Baden-Baden, saw the Countess, and 
fell violently in love with her. In a word, he was 
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then for the first time seriously smitten, and 'twas 
said that heaven and earth, that is to say. Mon- 
sieur Papa, Madame la Mfere, and a whole council 
of aristocratic aunts and uncles, had been moved in 
order to keep him in mind that in his fourteenth 
year he had h^Qufianc^ to his well-endowed cousin, 
who at the time had been only two years old. He 
had, it was true, paid no subsequent attention to her- - 
a matter of no consequence in France, — and was well 
enough satisfied that her delicate health delayed the 
marriage to her three-and-twentieth and his own 
five-and-thirtieth year. He had more than once 
alleged this early betrothal as an excuse for with- 
drawing rash pledges of affection given since, but 
now he evidently wished both the betrothal and 
cousin at the — at Hong-Kong. Unfortunately the 
said fiancde had somewhat improved in health in 
the course of the previous year, and during the 
family storm which the Marquis's attachment to the 
Countess Gyldenholdt awakened, the marriage was 
fixed for that very autumn. Important pecuniary 
questions depended on this union, and the Marquis 
could not escape. 

' The Gyldenholdts, however, during a whole month 
knew nothiQg of these circumstances ; the old Coimt 
seemed to approve the addresses paid to his daughter 
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by the rich and distinguished Frenchman, and the 
poor child was if possible more in love than the 
Marquis. The relation was at all events very inti- 
mate indeed, and it is insisted that some of the 
most binding preliminaries had even taken place in 
private, when all at once the Marquis's distinguished 
mother fell like a bombshell on Baden-Baden. As 
the story goes, though for some of its details I cannot 
just vouch, Madame overtook her son on the public 
promenade, where he was walking with the Countess 
and her father. She minutely surveyed the two latter, 
in a style only suitable to a couple of designing for- 
tune-hunters, and uttered some very stinging remarks 
on the whole a£Pair to her son ; at anyrate, it is cer- 
tain that she carried him bodily off with her. In 
short, the engagement with Countess Fransiska 
was abruptly at an end, and the ardent suitor fell 
back into the clutches of his affectionate friends. 

'Whether or not, however, a hope of ultimate 
imion between the lovers was kept alive by the fact 
of Madame la Marquise's advanced age, and the 
weakly health of the betrothed young lady, unques- 
tionable it is that a correspondence was in some 
way maintained for a time, probably without the 
knowledge of the proud old Count. Though I dare 
not name the source of my information, you may. 
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respected sir, as I said before, rest certain that I am 
correct where I ^arantee a statement. It would 
now seem, nevertheless, that the Marquis de Beau- 
fort has finally forgotten the graTide passion of his 
life, just as he has forgotten dozens of minor ones ; 
for he has been above a year a widower, without the 
slightest demonstration on his part. Such behaviour, 
in the circumstances, speaks volumes. I regard the 
young lady as having been at no time compromised 
by engagements formed d^une mariage swpposie^ ob- 
serve, and as being now doubly free. The allega- 
tions of gossip on the point are mere canards, look 
you, deserving no attention whatever ! 

' But, as I said before, when to-day I saw you 
stand by the side of the Countess Fransiska, the 
whole story came back on me, on accoimt of your 
striking resemblance to the Marquis Francois de 
Beaufort, and I said to myself, — for you must know 
that I still almost always think in French, though 
precluded now from often speaking this most expres- 
sive of languages, — ^'^ Ah ! voilk — c'est notre Francois 
beau et fort qui est un pen tardement venu cher- 
cher sa jolie petite Fransiske ! " He, he, he ! Not 
so bad, excuse me, if you observe the slight double- 
entente there V 
With that the ofiicious ex-Secretary rose up and 
VOL. I. H 
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gave his young friend an encouraging dap on the 
shoulder, as he mechanically foUowed. 

The unhappy Waldemar Krone escaped from this 
wretched old Stolpe's polite prattle, only to go home 
overwhelmed and sickened to the heart What 
should he believe of this narrative — the detestable 
narrative, with its specious circumstantiality of 
mingled scandal and fiur words ? That Stolpe was 
a fool and a braggart, who set many romances 
together with year and date, this he knew well ; but 
he had at the same time heard it allowed that the 
old gentleman's part in the great world had formerly 
not been so subordinate as frt)m his present position 
one might believe. Stolpe had at one time been 
well off, though of plebeian birth. Urged by vanity, 
and drawn forward by patronage, he had succeeded 
in becoming, at a very early age, a diplomatic em- 
ploy^. He got giddy at beholding his highest desires 
so quickly fulfilled. He was received in the outer 
circle of those whom he regarded as the gods of this 
world, and all his endeavour became to emulate 
their conduct ; but the attempt failed in the long- 
run. The dignitaries of the state-Olympus only 
thought of using young Stolpe for their lower ends. 
His higher aspirations were their laughing-stock in 
private; and, in short, one fine day Stolpe found 
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that his experience had become obsolete in states- 
manship ; the times were new, European politics de- 
manded fresh views, — ^without his having risen one 
step on the ladder. It ended by his being shelved 
with a small pension. Landed at the bottom, shorn 
of his original means, scantily provided for, and 
full of regrets, he returned to private life, existing 
in the greatness of the past, and still able only to 
secure for himself a narrow place at fashionable 
tables. Some of the friends who in their time had 
helped him to dissipate his patrimony, and who were 
now in high positions, either in possession of great 
offices, or of the property to which they had formerly 
been only the heirs, did not quite turn their backs 
on Stolpe. He was, in truth, barely tolerated ; but 
still he had been mixed up with the great, and had 
really played a part, however accessory, among the 
men of whose acquaintance he now boasted ; lastly, 
he possessed an excellent memory, and when he 
lied, it was from old habit, and not from any lack of 
material for tales of the past. 

This sketch of Stolpe's character came substan- 
tially from the source of Chamberlain Krone's 
knowledge, and there was no reason why the man 
might not really be, as he himself said, ' correctly 
informed.' His tale was given in such a tone of 
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certainty, that Waldemar could not but fear that in 
substance it was true. On confiding the matter to 
his uncle, the old courtier dismissed it with the re- 
mark, that he had indeed heard something of the 
sort, but that he could not give much credit to it, 
and that Stolpe, except where the test of documents 
was concerned, must be looked upon as an authority 
no greater than the public at large. Next Waldetnar 
mentioned it to his friend Count Wilhelm ; whereat 
the Count responded by a careless laugh, as he said— 

' So the story has come your length at last, has 
it? In truth. Krone, I know no more about the 
matter than yourselt It is perhaps suspicious that 
both my uncle and Pransiska are chary of allusions 
to that sojourn at Baden, however much my fair 
coz may say of other tours. Something unplea- 
sant must have occurred there, I should say, if 
it did not go quite so far as Stolpe relates, — old 
twaddler that he is ! But it is just like Fransiska 
to fall in love with a self-sufficient French coxcomb 
like that Parisian Marquis.' 

Waldemar had thus got no great comfort, and the 
whole story flashed athwart him on this critical day 
to increase his torment. Still, though all were true, 
no accusation of misconduct was involved; the. 
obstcusle belonged to time past, and at the preaent 
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moment there was a worse one in Fransiska's noble 
father. The old Count's pride appeared to be indeed 
a most impregnable barrier ; he was not, to be sure, 
in the usual acceptation of the word, a vain man, 
and he did not much pique himself on those distinc- 
tions which accident had accorded him, but he was 
prouder of his blood than any prince of the realm. 
Waldemar Elrone had come by degrees to be a well- 
received guest in the Avenue, but the Count had 
imdoubtedly no suspicion of the nature of these 
cherished relations with the Countess Fransiska. 
Waldemar had behaved most judiciously towards 
the old nobleman ; while showing him all due re- 
spect, he was not too deferential or subservient ; for 
nothing made the Count so distrustful as anything 
thus savouring of the obtrusive. When the subject 
of conversation interested him, he entered into it 
with all in general ; but when sought in any way 
apart, with the air of intimate confidence, then he 
was apt to draw formally back within the entrench- 
ments of punctilio, so to speak ; whence certainly one 
was made to feel his distance. Waldemar had often 
marked this, but yet — ^why linger, truly, over ob- 
stacles and difficulties in the path that roused his 
manhood ? Before love nothing was impossible : he 
loved^ and would conquer! In imagination he 
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pictured to himself the success within reach; the 
future was at that moment holding out its brightest 
rose-tints, when suddenly he heard behind him a 
short, dry, emphatic cough. 

'Ahem — ^ahem — ah! Herr von Krone?' asked 
the old Count, with a gleam of his falcon-brown eye. 
' Are you quite alone here, then, young gentleman ?' 

So rapid the transition from reverie to fact, that 
the Lehnsgreve's abrupt appearance put our young 
dreamer quite out of countenance. It was not usual 
for him to be easily disconcerted, but for this time 
he blushed deeply, and cut a somewhat awkward 
figure, as he bowed in reply — 

'Alone! oh no, Count,' he said; 'not for long, 
that is ; I have but just parted from the Countess, 
and my friend Herr Wilhelm is in the garden. He 
came here with me ; I was on my way to seek him, 
sir.* 

' Ah ! then,' answered the Count, glancing out of 
the window, ' there he comes in turn, to seek you !' 

He might probably think that, for one just going 
off to the garden, yoimg Krone had stood singularly 
close-nailed to the floor by the piano. 

'Who is this he brings with him, though?' con- 
tinued Count von Gyldenholdt, looking down the 
garden-walk. ' Surely our own good Dr. Gold- 
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days ! But what in the world do you mean, Doctor ? 
I must exercise my authority beforehand, I see, and 
look into the matter/ 

' Your Excellency must not forget,' was the answer, 
' that in the hech we possess one of our most valu- 
able resources, and in the present case the recipe is 
neither more nor less than a new zoological rarity 
from England, a charming pet, in the shape of a 
furry little lap-dog. Not only is he capable of the 
sprightliest tricks, but above all, has been trained to 
lie on the feet of his mistress; and much as the 
Baroness needs enlivenment of spirits, I can assure 
your Greveship she suffers still more through dull- 
ness in the aforesaid region. I anticipate great 
things, sir, from the prescription !' 

' Hm — ah — so, soh !' half-laughed the old Count, 
as if in his turn scarce considering the theme a 
proper one for mirth. ' Well, when do you really 
leave, then. Doctor V 

' To-night, most indubitably ; and I am come to 
request your Lordship's last commissions.' 

'Well, God be with thee. Tell my sister we shall 
be with her in about a fortnight.' 

The whimsical doctor stood wonderfully high in 
his patron's good graces, but he knew that the old 
gentleman disliked long visits, especially about 
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dinner-time. He therefore took leave, and went into 
town, in company with Count Wilhelm and WaJ- 
demor. 

* What a confounded fancy this of uncle's, to live 
out here in this remote comer!' groaned Count 
Wilhelm, takiig oflF his hat and fanning himself 
with his pocket-handkerchief. ' Now, here must I 
trudge off at four o'clock in the very opposite 
direction, to Ameliegad, for if I don't come to dinner, 
sour looks are the order of next day.' 

'Your imcle's tastes, Count,' said the Doctor, 
'are those of the true old nobility, — ^they like the 
country ; they 'd rather hear the lark sing than the 
mouse squeak, you know.' 

'So do I, too. Doctor,' said Count Wilhelm, 
laughing; 'that is to say when I am in the 
country, but in town one prefers to be there in 
earnest.' 

* Yes, yes, wTio *d not pray to be so always ?' echoed 
the medical man vehemently. ' How little did I 
once think ever to leave the fortunate spot ! I am 
a true Copenhagener, gentlemen, and my heart pines 
away yonder in Jutland.' 

' Still, you get on well enough with us,' said the 
Count, 'and truth to tell, old Gyldenholdt seems 
every way else to agree with you I Why, my good 
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sir, leaving more solid advantages aside, I have to 
compliment you on your improved looks/ 

Along with this tribute to his unquestionably 
well-conditioned appearance, there was a tone of 
condescension, if not of satirical reference to the 
past, which might a little have galled the worthy man. 

' I am not one of those. Count Wilhelm,' an- 
swered he pointedly, ' who say, Vhi bene, tbi patria, 
Copenhagen is my paradise— true; but I had once 
a national, a patriotic enjoyment of it. This life on 
the streets, these little meetings with friends, this 
choice of society, the theatre, these little dinner- 
parties at a good hotel, — these are not all, see you ! 
One may come and have a snatch at them, or one 
may even revel, and I may say wallow in them like 
a young porpoise in a fiord, — ^but there is something 
wanting still.' 

' Oh, true ! A good reliable table and a cellar to 
back it,' said young Von Gyldenholdt, with some- 
thing like a sneer, aside to his friend. ' Well, if not 
always in Copenhagen, you still have these, Doctor, 
with a most unexceptionable outfit besides.' 

His eye ran over the excellent physician's glossy 
suit, ending with the heavy seal and chain of the 
ponderous gold watch, by which he had timed the 
nearest clock some moments ago. 
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* In this disappointing world we cannot have 
quite everything/ concluded Wilhelm maliciously. 

The Doctor was too much engrossed with all 
around him to notice the irony. 

' Eight; young Herr/ sighed he. ' Unfortunately, 
too true ! Enjoyment is aflfected by so many things, 
— the associations, the mere locality. At Gylden- 
holdt, for example, you see a pretty girl at a time, but, 
psha ! you know all about her, she knows too much 
about you. If not absolutely a milkmaid, still this 
rustic environment makes all the difference — ^how 
unlike the feeling amidst town ! Such a back- 
ground to it, such a flood of possibilities, such a 
degree of freedom and stir !' 

'Gracious, Goldschmidt!' exclaimed the young 
Count. 'My aunt Louise should hear you speak 
so ! You amaze me ! You are a great epicure. 
Doctor ; that is to say, a man who knows how to 
enjoy life.' He inclined to regard the Doctor as 
a good feUowafber all , while Waldemar could not 
help smiling. 

'Oh, at Gyldenholdt,' replied Dr. Goldschmidt, 
' there is no fear. I am there sombre as an anatomist. 
'Tis the old touch of these pavements that revives 
one. Just see that charming blonde yonder, in her 
crape mourning ! How it becomes her ! Does she 
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live up that street, I wonder, where she went jnst 
now ? — ^Well, no matter, gentlemen,' he apologized ; 
' I will not waste your time, and there are other 
chances in plenty, but I enjoy such sights V 

' The fact is,' said Count Wilhelm, ' our worthy 
friend's good taste gets the better of him always. 
At home there are but the good things of the table 
to produce the gourmand; ?tere, however, Doctor, 
you really rise to the refinement of the epicure. 
Enjoy life, said you — ^why, you pour nectar all 
round it!' 

'I am truly obliged to you. Count,' bowed the 
Doctor, 'for so mild an interpretation. Epicure ? — 
Btb, that is to say I am past being more. Hm 
there comes, then, a greater epicure than I.' 

'Ha, the Swede? Yes!' muttered Waldemar, 
starting back. ' That flaxen-haired colossus. Baron 
Cederborn.' 

It was indeed the Baron, as he sauntered a little 
pompously in the direction they had come, towards 
Frederiksberg Avenue, where his devout homage 
was periodically laid before Fransiska. After having 
exchanged a few words with young Von Gylden- 
holdt, he politely saluted the two other gentlemen, 
and moved on his way. 

' I should like to know what in particular you 
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have against him. Krone/ said Count Wilhelm 
archly. 'He is an extremely pleasant man, the 
most unquestionable of cavaliers in ladies' society, 
the most liberal in all others, always polite, and 
always in good humour/ 

* Still, if I may venture to draw any conclusions 
from having spent a single evening in his company,' 
siaid the Doctor, ' I should reckon him among those 
who, with Fredman, would say, — 

" Wine, to my thinking, 

Leaves Love far behind ! 
For one joy thmst from mind, 
Ketum twenty in drinking 1 " 

' That may mislead you. Doctor !' smiled Wilhelm. 
' He is still successful with the ladies ; what think 
you, Krone?' 

' I am of Dr. Goldschmidt's opinion. The Baron 
is a tolerable actor — ^magnificent on the stage, or 
rather, I should say, on the floor of an amphitheatre 
or circus, but I don't relish him behind the scenes. 
A coarser companion could not well be, and he 
prides himself on drinking Eussian brandy, with- 
out flinching, from a hock-glass. I cannot endure 
a middle-aged debauchee.' 

' I look up to your offended virtue, my Krone ; 
and yet not long since you drank champagne out of 
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a lamp-shade ! Yes, Doctor, you should have J^^ 
this most moral of young sages ! But thii^ 
always the way with Krone : the follies of the ^^^^^^^ 
ceding evening do no harm to his dignity 1x^,3^ 
morning, and he has a very short memory for l?z> 
own sins/ 

'A happy gift,' said the Doctor. 'Look, there 
goes the hero of the day, the great Thorvald, 
with Signer EossL Did I t«ll you that I lately, at 
the hotel, made the acquaintance of this bird of 
song ? He seems to me to be a fine jolly specimen 
of the—' 

' Can you explain to me, Goldschmidt,' interrupted 
Count Wilhelm, with heat, ' what the ladies are so 
taken with in this Rossi ? It is really a riddle to 
me why our beauties run after this crook-legged 
Italian/ 

' Ha, ha, Gyldenholdt,' laughed Waldemar, * you 
cannot, it seems, forget that he lately cut you out 
with little Mademoiselle Agnes. It is simple 
enough of you. It is the rage just now to have 
talked with Eossi, and I should therefore never 
be oflTended at a lady if she, when occasion oflfered, 
preferred Eossi's society for a few moments to 
mine.' 

' You are sufficiently liberal in other people's love- 
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affairs, I see, but remember your own remarks on 
Cederbom. — ^Ab, did you see her, that little Bar- 
witz, there on the opposite side-path V 

'Who is little Barwitz V asked their companion. 

' The lady there in the blue gauze dress/ 

' She is very careful of her clothes,* remarked the 
Doctor, with the air of a connoisseur ; ' she lifts her 
dress unusually high/ 

'That is the mode at present,' was the reply; 
' and it is at any rate a sensible fashion/ 

'Now, Count,' corrected the sprightly physician, 
' it can at no time suit all ankles, you know/ 

' But Miss Barwitz's most assuredly. She is an 
admirable partner at a ball/ 

' I should go as far as to say,' put in Waldemar, 
' she is the girl best worth dancing with in all the 
town — good-natured, lively, and unaffected. But 
far better than that still, Gyldenholdt, I consider 
her to be a pure-minded, innocent girl.' 

' There you may risk, then, an honourable ambi- 
tion,' said Count Wilhelm, whilst his notice shifted 
to another young lady, whose faultless toilette and 
classical perfection of feature drew their attention. 

' Yes,' said Waldemar, as they bowed to her in 
passing; 'that is unquestionably one of the fairest 
faces we meet, and one of the most captivating/ 
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-^:ae same moment the King and Queen drove by. 
^:30urse they remained standing in due fonn, to 
' -^^ their loyal respect, and thereafter the Doctor 
^ ^^"laimed — 

* Upon my honour, they are a handsome royal 
pair!' 

' What, Doctor V laughed the young Count, ' I 
thought that you belonged — I had almost said to 
the number of Christian the Eighth's personal adver- 
saries. I have heard you at times speak vehe- 
mently against his Government at our Jutland 
card-parties !' 

' Wen, well. Count ! we have all been young once, 
and — besides, when one lives in the provinces, and 
comes but for his yearly holiday to the capital, he 
grows good-natured there. He gets rusticated, in 
short. Just in the same way as it cheers me to see 
the town itself once more, so it pleases me too ta 
see their Majesties in health and prosperity.' 

' It is questionable, my good sir, if his Majesty 
would be satisfied with this very conditioned loyalty. 
On that principle, we might take oflP our hats to 
the devil himself; and the truth is, if one has such 
demagogues to rule over as — ' 

' Unquestionably, I would far rather be Count of 
Gyldenholdt,' hastily interrupted the other, lest his 
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'Ha, ha!' laughed the Doctor, when they were 
again on the street. ' You were a little too bad there, 
though. Count! ^ 'Twas almost too severe! 'Why, 
used as she must be to it, you positively made the 
poor girl stand quite abashed. As I so often have 
said, my college chum at Hamburg will keep his 
ducat in his pocket to the end of time. That is to 
say, there is a doctor of my acquaintance at Hatn- 
burg who has kept the same louis-d'or twenty years 
in his purse, under a vow to give it to the poor on 
what might be thought very easy terms, to wit, the 
first time he has been in the company of modern 
gentlemen without hearing in the course of their 
conversation any honest word made victim to the 
loose old heathen goddess Venus !' 

The Doctor thus succeeded in his favourite man- 
oeu\Te, namely, to take leave with a witticism on his 
lips, and, if possible, go off like the Parthians, lodging 
a shaft between the armour-joints. The three men 
went on their several ways : the Doctor to conclude 
his visit to the capital with a rechercM dinner at 
Vincent's, where he was expected by a couple of 
intimate friends, now chosen rather for their 
acquaintance with the quality of wine than their 
understanding of politics ; Gyldenholdt to have a 
short siesta at uncle Ferdinand's, and thereafter to 
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betake Ynmseif to the Avenne on misodkneoos ser- 
Yice as a liegeman; lastly, our heio, in oider to 
arrange and beantify bis yonthfol l^ad at Alibert's 
hair-dressing saloon, and there to hear that polite 
Frenchman declare, in the French tongue, that 
Monsiear de Krone's hair, in colour, textnre, tonr- 
nnre, and profusion was the finest he had ever 
passed between his hands. Thereafter he was going 
home to Amalie Street, to enliven with his presence 
his uncle's secluded mid-day meal, where matters 
awaited him that require a fresh chapter. 



CHAPTEE IV. 

A PRIVATE CONFERENCE. 

Whilst some men are roughly jostled about on 
their way from the cradle to the grave, like vessels 
subject to the caprice of wind and tide, there are 
others whose whole life runs on as if in grooves 
prepared for its motion; they proceed year after 
year from one easy track to another, and this regu- 
larity seems to preserve them well against the effect 
of time, but when inevitable change at length comes, 
it is felt all the more sensibly. 

Thus had things gone with Chamberlain Krone. 
After he had been for several years Chancery clerk 
in the Foreign Department — at that time a more dis- 
tinguished office than it is now — he was at last 
appointed Secretary ; but he held that situation only 
a month, as the department got another chief, dis- 
tinguished by a reforming genius, and a perfect 
overturn in the management ensued. A perfectly 
novel occurrence in those times, it created some sen- 
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sation in the precincts of State ; but in so far as 
Fritz Krone was concerned, a balsam was laid on 
his wound by his immediate elevation to be Cham- 
berlain, as the only mode of convenient removal. 
With the order of Dannebrog, the cross of a knight, 
and one or two German orders, he thus retired into 
private life. People said, plausibly enough, that he 
owed the two last distinctions to the anxiety of his 
old superiors to put a seal on his lips, and the two 
first, to their official incompetency ; but as he was 
not shown to have neglected the duties which rested 
on him, and these tokens of honour ennobled him in 
his own eyes, he thought he might wear his orders 
and his cross as proudly as any man in the land ; 
which indeed was his behaviour in the case. 

Though the Chamberlain had thus not played any 
important part in the diplomatic world, it would be 
a great mistake to deny him all influence and con- 
sideration. In the social world he had always been 
a prominent figure, as he possessed a cultivated taste, 
an intimate acquaintance with the use and wont at 
Court, and was a master of etiquette in high esta- 
blishments, along with thorough erudition in the his- 
torical precedents of costume and ceremony. He was 
still well looked on at Court, was the favourite of 
the ladies, and owner of considerable property ; so 
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fc if singly the ounces of his consideration did not 
gh as was requisite, altogether they made up the 
il pound of the balance. He became in his old 
days, perhaps more than he had ever been before, 
the favourite of the world, and its oracle in questions 
of taste ; nay, when the gout at last fettered him to 
his arm-chair, he now and then obtained the honour 
of being consulted on nice points even of diplomacy, 
quite privately, to be sure, but by persons of the 
highest standing ; at least such was the report. 
What, other than a great man, was he thus toward 
the close? He was, surely, however remote, still 
one of those fixed stars of the great world, round 
which the planetary satellites move themselves. 
How many applied to him with even freer increase 
of confidence, to be helped to the right in tliis or 
that case of delicacy ? Whose mediation was every- 
where so well received as that of old Chamberlain 
Krone ? or who understood how 'to arrange* every- 
thing as he did ? 

This arranging was indeed his passion, and he 
managed in this style to obtain from all he met in 
Ufe, whether of joy or sorrow, the advantage of 
ceaseless occupation. He was, in his way, a true 
Epicurean philosopher, and the children of the world 
felt themselves irresistibly drawn towards him, for 
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it was soothing to conventional minds to feel X^-, 
the Chamberlain could pluck the thorn from ^x^^j 
serious event, and classify it among the flowe.rs' 
nay, if need be, how the essence and articulation of 
an affair entirely disappeared at his touch, till only 
the desirable arrangement in his portfolio was looked 
for. Life's significance, about which the pulpit 
speaks, about which books instruct us, and the voice 
of conscience within us whispers, seemed then, to 
these willing disciples in the Chamberlain's school, 
only the supposition of an excited fancy, and life 
itself was but a matter to be becomingly conducted, 
a ceremony to be correctly and pleasantly carried 
through. 

The Chamberlain was nevertheless a good econo- 
mist, and in this particular he had a faithful and 
talented assistant in his old servant Hans. It was 
to the joint honour of master and servant that the 
latter had served the former during five-and-twenty 
years ; a clear evidence of good sense and forbear- 
ance on both sides. Hans was perfectly honest, and 
looked after his master's interests with so much 
fidelity and prudence, that the reader may be sure 
he was a Jutlander. Although he had good oppor- 
tunities of enriching himself, he punctually ac- 
counted for every halfpenny intrusted to him ; and 
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;j- -firing several years never once asked for the raising 
^ his wages. As he was now evidently quite indis- 

,^^^4ensable to the Chamberlain, the other servants up- 
-'V^Taided hiTn with his folly in this respect, but Hans 
smiled so diplomatically at these reproaches, that 
his friends thought that he found his advantage in 
some way or other. The fact was, however, that 
Hans's integrity and care came by natural inclina- 
tion, while at the same time he felt persuaded that 
when one serves a particular but rich master who 
has no family, it pays best to remain so. The 
Chamberlain was ten years older than Hans, and 
the attainment of a small legacy seemed more than 
probable on his behaK, or, if he died, for the benefit 
of his heirs. 

Hans had, moreover, contrived, about five years 
before, even during the lifetime of the Chamberlain, 
to get his condition improved. In a weU-chosen 
moment he made an attack, and gained a diplomatic 
victory over his master. It was, in truth, a critical 
moment in the Chamberlain's life, when Hans, one 
morning at the toilet, declared, respectfully but 
firmly, it was his intention on an early day to lead 
to the altar his old flame Jane, the attendant of 
Admiral Bernbrek's lady. The Chamberlain was 
taken at a disadvantage by this sudden assault ; and 
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when all objections were in vain, contrary to his 
custom he got into a passion, and upbraided Hans 
for the blackest ingratitude. The Chamberlain had 
often declared that he would never have married 
servants about him, and thus Hans's declaration was 
tantamount to a resignation of his service. 

Yet how could the old gentleman possibly dis- 
pense with the attendance in question — with Hans, 
who had served him during five-and-twenty years 
without interruption, and now knew all his habits 
to a turn ? This the worthy valet had counted on, 
and he was therefore inexorable. To all that the 
Chamberlain represented to him about increase of 
wages, or about the withering of Miss Jane Peter- 
sen's attractions, the questionable reality of her 
ringlets, and the undoubted contentiousness of her 
temper, Hans opposed the steady avowal that he 
had now pledged his word to the good woman; and 
next he begged the Chamberlain to consider that his 
boy was now fifteen years old, so that it was time 
that he was made the son of decent people ; the poor 
lad naturally could not be expected, at his confirma- 
tion, to like standing up in church as a mere love- 
child ! Finally, he assured his master that he would 
much prefer to remain in his service even when 
married, but if the Chamberlain would on no account 
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ee to this, he was not afraid to start a small retail 
jiness, or modest public-house, and both he and 
le had saved from their wages a tolerable sum for 
xs end. 

The Chamberlain knew his valet's talents too well 
to doubt his courage to undertake anything ; indeed, 
Hans ran as little risk of dying from hunger by 
being left to his own resources, as a fish of being 
drowned by being cast into the water. Then the 
Chamberlain begged a closer explanation of the 
terms on which Hans had imagined it practically 
feasible to remain in his service when married. 
After some consideration, and with much circum- 
locution, Hans then allowed the chicken to creep out 
of the egg which he had long sat upon : the place 
of porter would be vacant in October, and as the 
CHiamberlain could not do without a porter in his 
establishment, he proposed that Jane should move 
into the sunk floor, to discharge this function. Their 
son Niels would help her to mind the door, whilst 
Hans himself would continue as before to wait on 
the Chamberlain. Jane could at the same time 
superintend the kitchen, which was on the same 
storey ; and he warranted her to undertake generally 
all that could be expected of a woman with her 
qualifications, if only paid the same wages as with 
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the Admirars lady. The housemaid might thu^ ^ 
parted with, and her wages saved. Finally I^^^^ 
fell into rapture over the innumerable convenie:^^^.^ 
of a plan which, as he said, had flashed upon him 
in one moment. The Chamberlain remarked, justly 
enough, that the whole arrangement, considering 
how suddenly it had occurred to Hans, was remark- 
ably well thought out in its minutest points ; but 
he should require a day or two for reflection over it. 
At the end of this stipulated period, he gave in un- 
conditionally, if not with the best grace. He had 
expected that Hans would show himself very grate- 
ful, but to his gi'eat surprise the faithful servant 
only declared that, although he anticipated and 
acknowledged the small benefits accruing to himself, 
yet the whole change was far more for the Chamber- 
Iain's own interest, and his Honour ought to see that 
there was no ground whatever for vexation. How- 
ever this might be, still the Chamberlain had found 
from that day, whilst perhaps enjoying an increase 
of material comfort, that he was no longer absolute 
master in his own house ; in addition to which 
came the somewhat dubious advantage, that Hans 
bestowed on him more and more of the confidence 
associated with paternal duty or married life. 

Chamberlain Krone was, of course, a conservative 
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.^^ all questions, great or small. His attachment to 
""^^^^ Eoyal House was unbounded, and his loyalty, 
^^ it been put to an actual test, would undoubt- 
^3J.y have sustained it ; since existence itself, to him, 
-ioa^as bound up with the validity of Court and King. 
He piqued himself on the boast that both people and 
things grew old in his employment, and was fond of 
telling how many years ago he bought the blue and 
gold china set; with what pains he had procured his 
valuable sable fur ; and from what side of his family 
had descended to him a certain sUver table-service, 
reserved for great occasions. On such points it was 
the invaluable merit of his valet, Hans, that how- 
ever much the latter might know, he preserved a 
discreet sUence, or still more discreetly coincided 
with remarks. It had been said by some, for 
instance, that the silver plate bore arms of too late 
a date for the Chamberlain's great-grandfather ; nay, 
in his earlier career his own nobility of descent had 
been questioned ; but all controversy in this respect 
was long ago at an end, and he could now, without 
the slightest opposition, talk about his venerated 
progenitor, a Swedish noble of dilapidated estate, 
who had married a rich Polish lady. 

The Chamberlain was no lover of children, and 
therefore he had • intrusted the education of his 
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brother's son to others, though it was by no ni(_ 
indifTerent to him in what spirit the boy was trafc^ 
His aristocratic ideas in this respect had in their tij^^^^ 
given occasion to small contests with the good C^.|^ 
tain at Stromby, who honestly opposed him, and m^^^ 
therefore by no means in favour. The Chamberlain 
trusted that he should himself be able, however, to 
efface the plebeian impressions which his nephew 
had received at the Postmaster's house. He became 
attached. to the boy by degrees, as Waldemar grew up 
and justified his care. There was but one point on 
which they disagreed, namely, about Waldemar's re- 
gard for his friends at Stromby. 

We now betake ourselves to Amalie Street, and 
enter the Chamberlain's dining-room. Hans has 
brought in the dessert, and thereafter, according to 
old custom, quitted his post by the sideboard, whilst 
uncle and nephew sit opposite each other, still talking 
of matters indifferent to the point which was most 
•at heart. From commendation of Mistress Jane's 
excellent confectionery, the old man passed on to 
admit that he could now-a-days scarcely do it justice, 
if even still capable of appreciating the best vintages 
of the Continent. The yoimg man, as at his age and 
in his case was due, warmly qualified this tone of 
remark, putting in the expression of some earnest 
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^.-^d wishes for his uncle's continued health and 
^^^tjnfort. 

* I have, on the whde, been lucky with Hans and 
j^^ marriage/ said the Chamberlain musingly ; * but 
-^^ans is now sixty, and will soon be too old to do 
^^T^Tich. He will scarcely continue in service when I 
am gone ; and therefore, Waldemar, I would recom- 
mend the son, Niels, to you. He is certainly a smart 
lad, and his father seems to expect — yes, old Hans 
has a shrewd headpiece of his own — seems to expect 
that you, nephew, are a fixture here !' 

This dry mode of reference was truly character- 
istic, and a rather embarrassing pause ensued. 

'Where have you been to-day?' resumed the 
Chamberlain in his usual tone. 

' With the young Count, sir, to call in the Avenue,' 
said Waldemar. ' There, by the way, I made the 
acquaintance of the Doctor from Gyldenholdt — Dr. 
Goldschmidt.' 

' A clever, rising man he is too,' was the answer, 
* and I hear Gyldenholdt has improved him not a 
little. He has some influence with the Count, I 
believe?' 

' I foimd him very pleasant ; one does not soon 
weary in his company.' 

' Did you see the yoimg Countess there ? ' 
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* Oh — certainly — yes, sir, I did She was quite 
full of your praises/ 

* The little flatterer ! She returns them with in- 
terest, does she, behind-backs V And the old gentle- 
man endeavoured to hide his satisfaction by a jocose 
air. ' Well knowing — hey — ^Waldemar ! how to pay 
court delicately to Monsieur the nephew ? That is 
a pearl worth winning, though, my lad ! In all my 
experience, I recollect but one single lady to surpass 
her personally, and in the grace of manner even that 
lady scarce excelled her. I mean, of course, the 
je-ne-sfais-qiuyi that belongs to the nobly-born alone ; 
the art which in a less distinguished position would 
be offensive : that mingling, in short, of espi^lerie 
and hauteur which becomes aristocratic loveliness so 
well!' 

The only lady in question, thus cited from his own 
early days, was of course the renowned Baroness 
Sophie Stjernholm, a paragon rendered almost tedious, 
if that could be, through his authoritative descrip- 
tions. He was wont to dilate, with an enthusiasm 
seldom complimentary to the living, on the fascina- 
tions of her vanished beauty and the radiance of her 
long-obsolete toilette, as beheld amidst numerous 
pomps of yore, — above all, at the coronation ot 
Frederick the Seventh. 



i 
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' I should not regret it, however/ interposed his 
nephew, dexterously averting a repetition of this 
antiquarian detail, 'were there rather less hauteur 
about the Countess/ 

' Hast then suffered from it to-day, my boy V 
' Well, somewhat. But we were reconciled again : 
for how is it possible to withstand her when she is 
in a gentle mood?' 

' I am glad she quarrelled with you,' was the sen- 
tentious remark. ' If indifferent to you, she would 
never have done you that honour ! Tell me honestly 
now, Waldemar, how you stand in regard to her. I 
do not wish, in the least, to pry into all your little 
secrets, but merely to have a correct idea of the posi- 
tion. For, believe me, 'tis a matter which cannot be 
brought to the right issue by fits of — a — well, of 
flames and darts, I mean, and that sort of Valentine 
stuff. Look ye, old bachelor as T am, my counsels 
may be of service. In arrangement, of course, — 
simply in arrangement.' 
With some reluctanciB, Waldemar replied — 
' That I love her, sir, you know, and — I think I 
have made some impression on her too ; indeed, I 
may say I know as much. But I can never get any 
explicit answer.' 

* Has it come so far as that — eh ? Hm — so V 
VOL. I. K 
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asked the uncle, thoughtfully holding his well-worn 
chin. ' You have positively wooed the — the Countess 
Fransiska ! Surely this was a little — ^yes, I should 
say — a — a — somewhat precipitate ? There are usually 
some preliminaries, are there not, in such^^ffairs V 

* No, not exactly wooed her, uncle, but still asked 
her,* pursued the young man, repressing a slight 
tendency to smile, 'asked her, observe, sir, if — ^in 
short, what was meant by certain indications on her 
part. To this she gave an evasive answer, and said 
that she must wait till better times. Do you ima- 
gine, dear uncle, that a lady with her means and 
birth would think of marrying a mere candidcUvs 
philosophic^ Valdemar Krone V 

'Scarcely, — ^weU, scarcely! You are right, boy. 
But it is to be hoped you will in time become some- 
thing else than candidatus philosophice — ^ha, ha 1 
What an absurd title !' 

'What a distant prospect, dear uncle !' 

' Patience, my young friend ! Don't give up hope. 
Apropos, sit still — does the wine not please you? 
Can't you spend a quiet hour after dinner with 
the old man ? The truth is, I have long had it in 
my mind to talk matters over with you at leisure. 
Good — ^then ring for Hans, and let us go into the 
parlour to cofifee.' 
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Shortly thereafter the old Chamberlain sat in his 
special easy-chair, with Waldemar opposite him, pre- 
pared for confidential relaxation. The former liked 
to have en face the person he talked with, and 
could not bear walking up and down the room or 
looking out of the window during a conversation, — 
plebeian tendencies of which he had very early cured 
Waldemar, impressing on him that not only as regards 
the mind, but with the body too, repose of manners 
was among the first requisites to a refined and noble 
bearing. 

The young man had advanced already so far in 
courtesy and self-command, that, though eager to 
set off immediately after dinner, he mastered his 
impatience, and offered no objections ; at once set- 
ting aside a pleasant appointment with Count Wil- 
helm, by way of diversion from more ardent thoughts, 
to spend the evening at Vesterbro Theatre, where 
a French circus was then in full course of activity. 

Hans had set the coffee, the water, and the equi- 
page, on the little table, in that systematic order 
which had become his custom ; and after his depar- 
ture a solemn stillness reigned in the apartment, 
during which Waldemar Krone's thoughts fluttered 
forth, it must be owned, somewhat capriciously be- 
tween Frederiksberg Avenue, with its fair inmate. 
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and the lively spectacle at the circus, with its gay 
but easy-mannered parterre. The Chamberlain con- 
templated his adopted son for some moments before 
he spoke, and as he sat and looked at his protege, 
the appearance of the latter made a good impression 
— the impression that he was a promising, dutiful, 
meritorious yoimg man, of handsome person and 
distinguished air, aspiring in his views, yet by no 
means without modesty ; on the whole, a most 
creditable scion of the noble house Von Krone. 

' I wished, my dear boy,' began the Chamberlain, 
with some emotion, * to speak a few words with you 
about your future, and prepare you especially for 
the possibility, nay, the probability, of my sudden 
departure.' 

' But, dear uncle, I — ^this is painful to me,' inter- 
rupted Waldemar with sincere feeling. ' Why advert 
to such a — ' 

' I know very well what you will say,* pursued 
his uncle, with a wave of the hand ; ' that I look 
vigorous, and that seventy is not a very great old. 
age, and so forth ; but we are mortal, Waldemar. I 
feel the truth of the statement ; my strength is not 
what it was, my memory occasionally fails, and the 
gout is a warning. It is one which our family for 
many generations have had, and too often neglected!' 
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Waldemar was astonished, as the young often are, 
at the cahnness with which his uncle spoke about 
death ; but at the same time he was heartily grieved 
at it, for the old man had long treated him with 
kindness, and been to him all he knew of a 

father. 

* 

' It is therefore best that I should tell you, Wal- 
demar, that I have made my will, and that you, with 
the exception of a legacy or two, are my sole heir. 
You will thus be well set out in life ; but I must 
beseech you not to look on my fortune as a subsist- 
ence. You are destined to something more than 
merely to sink into a Mr. Krone — simple Krone, 
observe — a mere private gentleman. You have a 
fine future before you, if you exert yourself; but 
your inexperience, my dear lad, may well call for 
direction. I will show you the rock on which you 
may run aground.' 

The Chamberlain refreshed himself with a little 
eau-de-cologne, and continued — 

' You have in your disposition a dangerous ten- 
dency, Waldemar, and that is, a visionary turn of 
mind. I find no fault with your aesthetic studies, as 
the phrase is, for they are a good means of cultivat- 
ing the mind, and you understand, besides, how to 
employ your talents gracefully ; but, mark me, it 
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has never been your notion, I trust, to turn pc 
play-axjtor, or sculptor, or anything of that so: 
You have never seriously cherished the stupid i< 
of wishing to play the part of a fine genius V 

' For that,' was the hasty answer, with rather 
evasive look, ' I certainly never dreamt I had 
talent. No, no, my dear uncle, you mistake m^ 
assure you.' 

' I suspect, however,' continued the Chamberlain, 
* there was at one time some truth in it. Believe 
me, it leads to nothing. It is worse ; it is a doomed 
career. To become author, artist, or musician, or to 
be unfortunate in one way or another, either in mar- 
riage, or to get into debt, speculate in the funds, 
dabble in stocks, or fall into drinking or gambling 
habits, are as near as possible one and the same 
thing. Look upon such whims, then, as a tempta- 
tion which you must absolutely master. Let it be a 
decided matter that you will choose a diplomatic 
career, and that I this very autumn take the neces- 
sary steps to pave the way for it. Yes, my dear 
Waldemar, would that I may live to see you com- 
mence your career ! There is one circumstance stiU 
which disquiets me. Honestly, now, does not Count 
Wilhelm advise you to become a farmer, and to pur- 
chase a landed estate ? ' 
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ATaldemar was much surprised that the old man 
t seen so sharply how things were going. Count 
.-^ ilhelm had not merely given this general advice, 
'^ut even inquired if Waldemar Krone did not think 
that his uncle woidd have the courage to invest his 
capital in an estate. In such case he had a beauti- 
ful place in view, namely, Tiomholm, with 600 acres 
arable land, 100 of meadow, and 400 of beech-forest, 
charmingly situated by the sea, on the east coast of 
Jutland, only one Danish mile from Dyrland, and 
two from Gyldenholdt. The only drawback to this 
property was the want of a mansion, there being 
none there but an old decayed abode, fit for nothing 
but to be pulled down. It was partly on this ac- 
count that the present possessor, the widowed Mrs. 
Resen, was inclined to sell ; but as her late husband 
had bought it many years before, she had modemte 
ideas of its value, especially as her profit by the land 
had always been small, and the whole management 
of the farm was of that description that ' eats itself 
up.' Pix>curator Sass thought that the estate was to 
be had at a moderate price. Count Gyldenholdt 
had at one time thought of buying it, but had now 
given up the idea, as he did not wish in his old 
days to increase his large property by a new pur- 
chase. 
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Waldemar had found the whole plan very tempt- 
ing, but declared to Count Wilhelm that in the first 
place he did not believe that liis uncle would be in- 
clined to enter upon such a speculation ; and in the 
second, he doubted if his fortune were laige enough 
for such a purchase ; at least he did not expect that 
it exceeded eighty thousand^ and the price Mrs. 
Eesen expected was a good round sum. 

Not the less declared Count Wilhelm that he 
should have an eye to Tiomholm, by the purchase 
of which more money might be made in a day than 
the old Chamberlain had scraped together in fifty 
years ; and then it was a much pleasanter existence 
than to slave as a mere Government official. 

Waldemar now candidly answered that the Count 
had doubtless advised him to become a farmer. 

* I had a presentiment of it/ said the Chamber- 
lain ; * and it is but natural that he recommends it, 
as he himseK has a similar taste ; yet only think 
how vastly different his position is from yours ! 
Plain and practical in character though he be, he is 
next heir to an immense property. On the other 
hand, however accomplished and aspiring you may 
be, you have but an amount of capital to expect, 
which in comparison with his is a very small affair ! 
What is suitable for him, for you is not at all fitting.* 
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I cannot say, either, uncle, that I have the slight- 
fancy for a country life.' 

No, I have not suspected you at all of that ; but 
lat thought you of living en grand seigneur on 
estate— eh? Has not that been one of your 
Bams ? 'lis a dangerous dream for a man with 
moderate fortune; for though my inheritance is 
perhaps somewhat larger than you suppose, still it 
is not sufficiently, great for you to live on your pro- 
perty as a great man and enjoy life, deputing the 
manage.ment to subordinates. Landed property 
leads to a rage for building, for fine horses, carriages, 
landscape-gardening, — all dangerous tastes ! Next, 
of course, your acquaintance woidd be people of 
Gyldenholdt's rank, and with such you cannot com- 
pete at all. In town, on the other hand, you wiU 
always be a rich man. Here you can keep house 
or let it alone, and if you become a diplomatist, 
and are sent to foreign countries, your post, with 
some means to help it, will place you in a posi- 
tion not a little enviable. You must at last, my 
dear boy, land on the shelf where your grade lies. 
All your ancestors have served the King; your 
father was the only melancholy exception. You 
yourseK were bom and brought up to be an official, 
and you must not play truant from our school ! 
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Whatever other path you voitiire into, you risk 
fsUxjie; official life is secure, and — I may say it 
without vanity — my name will help you on.' 

' But, dear uncle — ' 

' But, dear Waldemar — ^ha, ha ! Dost not think 
that the whole time I have read your thoughts on 
your fece ? Oh youth, oh innocence ! A face of 
twenty years of age like yours is like an open book 
for an old diplomatist like me ; but unquestionably 
I am in possession of the key to your heart's secret 
chamber. You would say, "But, dear uncle, all honour 
to your good counsel, still, all this reasoning is 
superfluous if I win the fair Countess's hand !" Is 't 
not so ? Here we just draw to the pith of our dis- 
course, see — the Countess ! I am really a little 
perplexed in discoursing to you on this point, for 
the more I think over it, the more deeply I feel, 
that whatever I say will be scattered like chaff 
before the wind, whilst your own wilfulness brings 
the affair to a close in its own way. 

' Let me therefore, for a moment,' continued the 
Chamberlain, with liveliness, 'lay reason on the 
shelf, and tell you that I sympathize with you with 
all my heart, for it is certainly the dream of my own 
youth, which, with extraordinaiy similarity, you are 
now repeating. I too once hoped that I should 
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iwy the adorable Baroness Sophie. I was still 
arer attaining my object than you are, for she was 
tirely on my side, and yet I did not attain it ! 
er parents decided the matter against me, and 
)phie had not courage to oppose their will. She 
)t a decent husband., but in spite of his great 
icestry he was a blockhead, and made a miser- 
Die appearance in a drawing-room. He therefore 
jmained principally at his place in the country, 
midst his horses and cattle ; she lived in the capital, 
^here her beauty and grace shone many a year, and 
^here the only shadow that fell on the dazzling 
►rilliancy of her establishment was when the horse- 
ockey spouse polluted it with his presence. Ah, 
Aow I pitied the poor Baroness at such moments ! 
but I did more than that, 1 consoled her ! And as I 
hope you will assign no equivocal or ugly meaning 
to my words, I may teU you, that when we were 
restored to each other in the great world, we formed 
a friendship which has remained unshaken to this 
day. The world has respected this beautiful rela- 
tion, and calumny has not been able to reach it. 

' God grant that you may be more fortimate than 
I, my boy, and win the hand of your amiable and 
lovely Fransiska ! May it be that the old Count 
will conquer prejudices ; for it cannot be denied that 
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A US, we contented ourselves with that graceful 
i pleasant relation of friendship of which I have 
ready spoken. From this you may surely learn 
mething, my friend V 

* But, uncle,' inqtdred Walderaar, * can it be that 
>u had really loved her? I mean as — as I love 
le Countess Fransiska V 

' Most assuredly. Can you ask ? Yes, yes, it was 
)ve,' said the old courtier, passing a hand over his 
ndnkled forehead, while he looked askance at his 
nephew. ' Unless there are two distinct sentiments 
entitled to the name ! Most certainly, boy, I loved 
the Baroness Sophie at that time — though not in 
the extravagant, morbid style which is now-a-days 
talked about. Believe me, your schemes about the 
Countess should be number two, that of securing 
your future career number one ! You must not 
throw away the future for a woman's sake, however 
handsome, amiable, or rich. Because the Von Gyl- 
denholdts surpass you in wealth and position, you 
are not therefore to become a clodhopper ! I have 
great confidence in your tact,' continued he, ' but in 
your enamoured condition reason is never listened 
to. Let me therefore, in passing, give you a little 
hint. It has several times been talked of that you 
are to go to Jutland and visit Gyldenholdt, but 
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observe, these invitations have one and all issued 
from the young Count. Therefore, in my opinion, 
you should not go across without an invitation from 
the old Count himself. Happen afterwards what 
may, you will thus escape every charge of pre- 
simiption. If the Countess really loves you, she 
will take care that you are invited in that decided 
manner.* 

Waldemar coidd not but admit the good sense of 
this counsel, and he sank into reveries on the 
prospect which a possible invitation to Gyldenholdt 
opened, when his uncle roused him again by 
saying — 

' Can I rely on it now, Waldemar, that when I am 
dead and gone, you will never be drawn into a m6 - 
alliance 1 Be assured of this, that any lady who has 
not been brought up in the great world, and whose 
family lives in a lower sphere, let her be as fair 
and as worthy as you please, will be a clog round 
your feet. Tell me, dost still keep up correspon- 
dence with those Stainforths V 

The grounds for this inquiry were derived from 
having met, in course of the previous spring, with 
Mrs. Bek of Stromby, a former acquaintance of the 
old gentleman's. That worthy lady, much flattered 
by his courteous attentions, found herself authorized 
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\re a sketch of Waldemar Krone's residence in 

nby, and his whole relations with the Captain's 

Jy. In this way the con^espondence between 

aldemar and Ida, of which the Captain had never 

ade any secret, was placed in an entirely false 

ght; for, owing to the piquant representation of 

le pastor's wife, the Chamberlain was forced to 

elieve that the Stainforths had fished after his 

ephew for their daughter Ida. The circumstances 

Laturally allowed of this fictitious colour; and, 

sooth to say, there was a degree of apparent justice 

in the construction put upon them, which nothing 

but luisophisticated honesty could repudiate, while 

even it was bound to have precluded such a risk. 

It would have been more prudent of the Captain if 

he had put a stop to the exchange of letters when 

both ceased to be children, and that particularly for 

the sake of his own daughter's best interests. True, 

the exchange of letters had arisen on the simplest 

footing of early companionship ; those addressed to 

Ida were seen by the whole family, as if meant for 

the fireside circle in common, and the parents took 

care to read all that came to her ; but they did not 

reflect that what only rouses a passing interest in 

old people may produce a deeper and more lasting 

impression on the tender mind of youth. Such had 
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been the case with Ida Stainforth ; her thoughts 
learnt to move more and more, as about a centre, 
round Waldemar Krone's mode of thinking; her 
feelings became the depository of his in a way 
which others coidd not share, many of his fancies 
and experiences met hers with an interest that 
escaped notice, till, under the very eyes watching 
for her security, insensibly also to herself, she had 
incurred the danger in question. 

It was even yet, however, unconsciously hazarded ; 
the keenest glance in her own quiet household scarce 
divined it, and no real pretext for suspicion could 
have occurred to neighbour or stranger. Thus the 
misinformation furnished. by Mrs. Pastor Bek was 
but idly oflScious, if not wanton in its drift; never- 
theless, as its direct consequence, when the good Cap- 
tain had been in town a short time previous to the 
conference now described, and thought fit to call 
upon the Chamberlain as well as Waldemar, the 
former received him with ill-disguised coldness. 
lU-luck would have it, that the Captain wds sud- 
denly struck by the idea of paying his visit at 
Ameliegad, when near that street with his daughter, 
and he did not see what should hinder her to go up 
with him. Mrs. Stainforth had sometimes found 
fault with her husband for being so distant in his 
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rcourse with the old gentleman ; it therefore 
aed as well to show some' little extra attention 
hat opportunity, moved by the kindly wish to 
jB his foster-son again, and hear how things went 
nth him. On the other hand, Ida, however desir- 
ous of the latter object, accompanied her father un- 
willingly, imder a presentiment that it might appear 
ibrward on her part. The fear had not been dimi- 
aished by the Chamberlain's peculiar demeanour, 
contriving to blend perfect etiquette with an air of 
the dullest dignity and distance, which, to be sure, 
brought Waldemar's cordiality all the more out, 
though almost imavoidably lending to it a some- 
what forced appearance. 

The Chamberlain had indeed seen at the first 
glance that Ida was a dangerous person, and this in 
a far higher degree than he had guessed. Had she 
been awkward, inelegant, and possessed of but a 
rustic bloom, with mere buxom form to match, the 
Chamberlain would have liked her better ; paradoxi- 
cal though it may seem, his receptionwould have been 
far more gracious at the sight of a ruddy- haired or a 
squinting Chloe in Miss Stainforth. But the truth 
was, Ida was the reverse of his ideas of a country 
hoyden, nay, his first glance betrayed, to one familiar 
with him, that he acknowledged her unquestionable 
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beauty by his own standard, and only did her honour 
by being afraid of her in that freezing style, with 
renewed heed to old Mrs. Bek's warning. 

Waldemar now answered his uncle's question, by 
saying that the correspondence had dropped of itself, 
so far as anything epistolary was concerned, but that 
of course he always wannly recollected Stromby, and 
often thought of paying it a visit when it was pos- 
sible. 

' What would be the use of it ?' asked the Cham- 
berlain. ' The Captain's people may be very excel- 
lent, but they are not your relatives, and their path 
and yours are no longer the same. Though the 
Captain's opinions and mine are in many respects 
directly opposed, and I was not quite satisfied with 
his mode of education, still I believe as regards you 
he acted to the best of his judgment, and, on the 
whole, you were properly treated in his house, not a 
little owing to his amiable wife. Yet it seems to 
me that we have suitably acknowledged this, and I 
must repeat to you, what I have said before, that 
no man who wants to get on in the world should 
cherish extravagant romantic ideas about the ac- 
quaintances of childhood, and school friendships.' 

' You probably refer in this, sir,' said his nephew, 
'to Frank also?' 
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Quite 80 ! I am glad, in fact, that the young 
ian has ceased coming here ; he had exactly that 
upturned style of visage and protruded kind of 
chest which are my antipathy at the present day. 
They resemble, more than anything I have ever seen, 
at least under my own roof, a protest against all that 
ia distinguished and aristocratic. Don't argue with 
me on these points,' persisted the Chamberlain, in 
a slightly heated tone; 'I know we can agree on 
neither of them ! Still I am bound to warn you, 
and I do so, once for all.' 

Waldemar was thus reluctantly silenced ; though 
the uncle, perhaps, would have done better to let the 
subject be gone through with when set astir. The 
young man's gaze feU at that moment on his mother's 
portrait, lighted up by an afternoon sunbeam. The 
bright light heightened the thoughtful sweetness of 
expression which had once given Cecilia Krone's 
fine features their greatest charm, and which a mas- 
ters pencil had transferred to the canvas. The 
meaning countenance spoke silently but forcibly, 
in a tone very different from those Waldemar had 
just heard. Had his mother's form been able to 
resume its flesh and blood, and could it have left 
the canvas while his friends from Stromby were in 
the room, how would she have thanked the Captain 
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for all the goodness shown to her son in his paren 
less childhood, and blessed Providence for placi] 
him in such hands ? Would she not have kiss 
Ida, and rejoiced that he had such a sister ? He f 
heartened in secret, as if his mother's spirit w( 
by, coimseUing him inaudibly against the appan 
wisdom which that prudent child of the world, ^"^ 
imcle, with mistaken kindness, would fain ina-f.^ * 
The old man looked toward the picture too, tsa^ ' 
with the hazy glance of age saw none of its signifi. 
cant import ; he made his listener's very blood run 
cold by saying — 

' A fine portrait it is, Waldemar, and a striking 
likeness. No wonder we notice it at such moments, 
for filial duty should sanction my words. Nay, 
more, you may gain there a lesson of good sense. 
'Twas the work of our best Court painter at the 
time, and was very expensive — too expensive for 
their position. He grudged her nothing, in fact; 
but 'twas wrong, even in such a point, to faU in with 
his whim. I prize it now truly, and can afford the 
luxury ; yet, except for that chance, it must have 
lain in some lumber-garret with strangers.* 

He would then have grudged this precious benefit 
to her child ; it was characteristic indeed as to the 
precepts of worldly experience. 
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Hhe interview was broken up by an announce- 
ient from old Hans. Count Ferdinand's sen^ant 
dad brought an inquiry whether young Mr. Krone 
wrere gone out. K not, the pleasure of his company 
was desired by the Gyldenholdt party to drive out 
to the evening circus. The horses stamp at the 
gate, and soon our hero, along with the whole of the 
younger branches of the Gyldenholdt family, is 
seated at the Vesterbro Theatre. There, they had to 
admire the truly bewitching Barlinsky, whose grace- 
ful form and glittering black eyes led gentlemen 
to commit as many absurdities as there were loops 
in her stockings. Her fair fellow-riders, too, had 
bewitching coquetries of their own to spin for the 
allurement of fluttering gallantry, whilst the chief of 
the troupe moved like an old spider amidst the web, 
ready to divide the spoil at last ; but similes so ugly 
were fiar from befitting the spectacle itself, to which 
civic respecta.bility thronged behind the decorous pre 
sence of fashion, and all was gay excitement. 

In the box with which the Lehnsgreve indulged 
the whole family, Waldemar Krone was included, 
either by the favour of Count Wilhelm, or at the 
instance of his fair cousin. He had eyes only, at all 
events, for the Countess's own charming profile, 
whilst she turned round to salute the arrivals from 
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Ameliegad. On the farthest bench sat her thr« 
cousins, the Countesses Sophie, Louise, and Kathini 
handsome girls, with bright eyes, rosy cheeks, goo 
natured smiles on their lips, and elegant toilette 
— ^Fransiska's brilliancy throning it in the midst 
them like Diana among her nymphs. Around 1^ 
they nodded, laughed, and talked, but she shar^^ 
only at intervals in their prattle; the spectaoj^ 
itself drew from her a mere partial or a listless 
notice ; she seemed at times engrossed in her own 
thoughts, nor did she appear concerned that various 
double opera-glasses were directed on her as to a 
focus. 

The old Count was anxious to see the horses of 
the circus, about which he had heard so much said, 
and his brother Ferdinand had no objection to point 
out the best of them, whUe he cast shrewd glances 
at the pretty riders. Unfortunately these two 
worthy gentlemen thus formed a barrier between 
the ladies on one side, and Waldemar Krone and 
Count Wilhelm on the other. The two young 
cavaliers could therefore, with the better grace, 
repair to that privileged corner— the entrance from 
the stalls to the riding-ground — where the lions of 
the capital are wont to be admitted. From this 
spot our hero enjoyed the glorious vision of his 
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Jia; saw her recognise him with a smile^ and 

iived an almost imperceptible bow. The blood 

arsed quicker through his veins; he meditated 

jjiddily on the almost incredible fact of having that 

-^ery forenoon talked with the goddess — ^talked to 

her about love, and pressed to his lips her fair hand, 

on which rare jewels now flashed, as her glove left 

it for a moment. 

There came Baron Cederbom, the puppet, the 
pompous fool ! The Countess looked as if she did 
not see him. Secretary Hagenfurth, — ^yes, he claimed 
her bow, but he was too dry, too finical and 
diminutive to gain her smile, too unpardonably ugly 
with all his wealth and his attentions ! Groom of the 
Bedchamber Boldt — she might nod to him, nay, listen 
to some remarks of his afterwards, but she never 
woxdd look favourably on a man with a bald head, 
a long nose, and legs so hopelessly ill-shapen. No ; 
youth, good looks, and ability must conquer ! Some 
fine day Waldemar Krone would snatch the golden 
firuit from before all rivals, let them use their opera- 
glasses as they might. 

Into the circus came at length the marvellous 
acrobat Bajads, standing, or rather walking, on his 
head, to entertain the public with a speech which no 
lexicon could help you to understand, though it drew 
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forth bursts of laughter. Bajads was a matchlc 
gymnast, and would have still more terrified t 
ladies with his neck-breaking feats, only he seem 
so much at home in them as to suggest the noti 
of having been bom for the purpose. Watch hi 
There we have the old spider in fine new clotl^ 
and brightly polished boots ; he bows to the au^ . 
ence; immediately thereafter the stall-doors ^i^^ 
opened, and a steed rushes in like a flash of light- 
ning, with the charming Barlinsky on its back. 
The young lady has such a beaming countenance, 
and so light a dress, that a thunderstorm of popular 
applause, begun, perhaps, from the fashionable lions' 
corner, breaks forth, and shakes the house. One 
marvel succeeds another, till at last Bajads, with 
a masterly whirl through the hoops, closes the per- 
formance with Maty and all depart with hot cheeks, 
bedazzled eyes, and very much cramped feet. 

Waldemar Krone was at hand when the Countess 
Fransiska rose to go, and he had the happiness of 
placing her cloak round the beautifully-moulded 
ivory shoulders. Every trace of displeasure or 
coquetry seemed to have vanished from her expres- 
sion, and she thanked him so benignly, that Walde- 
mar's heart beat with a transport beyond conception. 
Her three faithful knights, Cederbom, Hagenfurth, 
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CHAPTER V. 

IN STROMBY. 

A DAY or two after Chamberlain Krone had given 
his heir his prudent counsel, and, as it were, made 
his will orally, the Captain and Brask sat together 
in the office at Stromby. The Captain stuck his 
pen behind his ear, twisted round his oflRce-stooI, 
and, as was now and then his custom, suddenly ad- 
dressed Brask : — 

' What do you think, Brask, of my refusing the 
boarders I might have got lately ? Ay — and I will 
take no more of them. Waldemar Krone is my 
last foster-child/ 

' Yes, Captain,' replied Brask ambiguously. ' Yes, 
sir. I miss the boys; in especial Mr. Waldemar, 
who was ever a favourite with me.' 

' So others say besides you. I suppose he must 
have been born to steal hearts, and I liked the boy 
myself. But we were partial, my good Brask, we 
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3re partial, and perhaps it might have been better 

e other way.' 

' He was always well-behaved in the office/ argued 
le worthy functionary ; ' never made faces at me, 
or stuck papers on folks' backs like others/ 

'And in return you ran his errands for hirii, 
ought prunes and raisins for him, and played with 
^<^im when he should have been at his lessons. You 
^were none the busier here, I should say, of his slip- 
ping in beside you when I was in the town.' 

' Well, well. Captain—' 

' For example, when he managed to set the empty 
post-chaise a-going from the door here, till it got 
away with him and the others, and the pole broke 
a cellar-window, smashing ever so many bottles of 
wine — eh, Brask V 

' I certainly interceded for him on that occasion, 
Captain.' 

* Ah, that you did, — as much as you could, when 
stuttering for want of good reasons ! You remem- 
ber too, what I answered ? "Very well," said I, "the 
boys struck the chaise, the chaise the window, the 
window the flasks, and then the flasks the Captain, 
so now he will strike the boys in turn." It was all to 
run round like a nursery rhyme ; but for all that the 
Captain did not strike. Better if he had, perhaps V 
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'Like enough; it may be so/ reflected Brask. 
' But, Captain, you were at first rather strict with 
young Krone/ 

' By particular request only, Brask, from his uncle. 
The old gentleman soon afterwards wrote to say he 
was to be treated in every sense as handsomely as 
possible, like a Von Krone, — which was fer more to 
my mind. At first I was too strict, and then I grew 
too mild. How hard it is to hit the medium ! It 's 
not easy to be firm, Brask, and kind too.* 

' But it has done him no harm, sir. Krone has 
turned out a most honourable young man, surely V 

* Inasmuch as he neither robs nor commits vio- 
lence — true. You may rely on it, though, that the 
old uncle does his best to mould him to his o'wn 
shape, and cram him full of the world's ways. If 
ere long the world becomes his rule — what then?' 

' He will assuredly not so soon forget all the good 
he learnt at Stromby.' 

' One thing I taught him, perhaps, or fixed in him. 
Krone was never remarkably discreet or diligent, 
neither was he distinguished for order or steadiness ; 
but he was generous at heart, he never told me a 
lie, and that was certainly something. But perhaps 
by this very uprightness which showed itself so 
well, he too often disarmed me.' 
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* Honesty is a great thing, Captain, but I still be- 
jve that most children are honourable.' 

'And I believe that most children are more or 
^JSB dishonest : I have heard a child teU a lie before 
^t could speak plain.' 

' That was terrible, Captain ! But it must have 
learnt that from other naughty children.' 

* And whence had the other naughty children learnt 
it ? You know where the germ of evil lies — in the 
very source, Brask : in the mother that bears them.' 

' But Christ once placed a little child in the midst 
of His disciples and said, " Except ye repent, and be- 
come as little children, ye shall in no wise enter into 
the kingdom of heaven.'" 

' Well, a child is certainly the most innocent being 
the earth has to produce ; but there is no mention 
made of this child's age. I mean that the proof of 
sin awakens with self-consciousness ; if it had not 
been so, then had the Saviour not needed to suffer 
death on our behali' 

'Mr. Frank is of quite a different opinion, Cap- 
tain. He says that by nature we are good.' 

' Ah, Frank is— ' ' 

And at the same moment the door opened, and, as 
coincidences wiU happen oddly, young Frank him- 
self entered, hot and dusty from the road. 
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* Wbe&rje in aH tbe iradd came fouT ercbimed 
the CaptaixL 

' Direct from VofwjL 

' Not an foot V 

'Yes.onfooL A£tiieda\7areBowgzm,I]art nig^ 
set oat from Oypenbagen, and here jon hxve meJ 

They- now vent into the pailaar, irhere iiie stodent 
found a heaitr reoeptioo. It sometimes hi^poied 
now-ardavg to Fiank that the town became too dose 
for him, bis ganet in Xonerold too nanow, and the 
books there musty and tiresome; for, after imder- 
going, along with Krone, what is called the second 
examination, he had taken the resolnti0n of stodg- 
ing the great circle of science He carried on his 
studies with zeal, seldom mixed with the other 
students, and took no part in social Ufa A lonely 
bird as he was, he sometimes liked to fly out, and 
then dear old Stromby was always the goal, for there 
he was at home. Mrs. Stainforth's hospitality, a 
virtue she exercised without restraint, and which 
therefore imparted to every guest a feeling of agree- 
able ease ; a conversation with his intelligent and 
fatherly friend the Captain; a little dispute with 
Madame Kortsen, — so that all was but in the sweet 
uoiglibourhood of Ida ; — ^yes, these were in Frank's 
opinion enough to transform and renew a man. 
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ederica had indeed now grown up to the honour of 

dng an object of Frank's attention, but she had the 

isfortune often to fall into disputes with him, and 

le answered at once so humorously and so illogically 

lat Frank was fairly puzzled. It was evident that 

le little girl understood life better than the learned 

rank. Ida, on the other hand, was and continued 

) be, his ideal, till his heart seemed here to be really 

^ danger; but of this she had no suspicion, and 

Frank's dread of affectation strangled every token 

of his feelings in its birth. 

From an external point of view, Frank's position 
had now, however, become quite changed : his father 
was dead, and had left him fifteen thousand dalers, 
which made it possible for him to devote himself 
entirely to his studies. The Captain's remonstrance 
had after all borne fruit, and a reconciliation between 
old Frank and his son had taken place before the 
death of the former. Yet it was obvious to the 
Captain that Frank was moved to take this step more 
by a feeling of duty than from affection. The latter 
openly maintained that only those who sympathize 
with each other were akin ; the bond of blood was a 
pure fancy, which when it did not produce hatred 
and jealousy, yet gave occasion to artificial senti- 
mentality. To this the Captain answered that the 
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young man did not himself know what he 
saying, Ida shook her head disapprovingly, ^^i^ 
Fi*ederica expressed her satisfaction that Frank ^^^ 
not her brother. ^^ 

In religious disputations the Captain had 8e\^^ 
times engaged with their young visitor, but at 
he declared he would never do it again, and ^^ha^z 
Frank wished to know the reason of this, the Cap- 
tain honestly answered — 

'In all our disputations, but especially about 
religion, my friend, the evil that is in your nature 
comes forth. Every time I have had a little tilting- 
match of this sort with you, I have oome to think 
less of you than before; whereas my wish: was to 
like you better the longer I knew you. You do not 
believe in a personal God, you assert prayer — the 
holy intercourse of the soul of man with the Most; 
High — to be a peculiarly affected proceeding, a— 
miserable refuge for weak minds, the mother of seK — 
deception and hypocrisy, and I know not what othei^cr 
galimatias. It is my only hope regarding you- ^ 
Frank, that you have already reached the utmos — * 
limits of unbelief, and that you cannot possibl^^ 
remain there. Such opinions don't, last a lif^^ 

through, and as to what you call .your system 

which, however, is nothing new, — ^if it is built on 
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anything, 'tis built on youth, health, strength, and 
perhaps the confidence of happiness. A stout 
foundation — ^but, look you, one that does not last !' 

In the evening the family were assembled in the 
lime-tree summer-house in the garden, and Frank 
had just given a humorous sketch of his hermit life 
in the garret at Norrevold, when the Captain, touch- 
ing his arm with the point of his pipe, inquired, 
' Have you seen Waldemar Krone lately V 

Madame Kortsen at this question had a little 
attack of the dry cough by which the old lady, so to 
speak, was constantly besieged ; and Ida stooped her 
head still deeper over her work, whilst her needle 
went with redoubled speed. 

'No,' answered Frank, 'not since you were in 
town.' 

' Is it really true he has become so select in his 
circle as to give up all intercourse with his former 
fellow-students?' 

' I almost believe it ; at least he never visits me,' 

'He has perhaps visited you oftener than you him V 

* Most certainly.' 

* Well, then, the blame is perhaps on your own 
side.' 

'It is quite mutual,' said Frank; 'we have 
reaUy no longer anything in common.' 

VOL. I. M 
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' But you have told us before/ remarked Captain 
Stainforth, * you had various fine talks with him on 
art and poetry and such matters, so as to surprise 
you how much he was at home on those terri- 
tories.* 

' True ; but now it seems, as you say, he is going 
to be a diplomatist That accounts for alL The 
old state-puppet, his uncle, has spoiled him, and he 
is only allowed a very promising head for ideas. He 
is now permitted to associate, I &ncy, only with 
Counts, Barons, Ambassadors, and — and other 
Court-baboons !' 

'It ia not just, Frank,' said Mrs. Stainforth, 
'thus to draw the stroke over a whole class in 
society whom we are accustomed to honour. May 
not Krone, then, find cultivated men in a distin- 
guished rank ? He naturally belongs to this grade 
on account of his uncle's position, and it would not 
nuse him in our eyes, surely, if he prefenred some 
frivolous carouse at the Brent's to an ekgant Court- 
reception, or a ball in the great world.' 

' You take no part in an3rthii^ public^ yourself 
Frank/ said Frederica» * and so how should Walde- 
mar Krone meet with you ? I think it, cm the other 
hand, T«CT nice of him, thai he has notwithstanding 
visited vou now and then at XoRevdd.' 
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'I see you are all against me/ said Frank. 
' Will you not come to my help, Ida V 

But Ida did not reply, though her lately pale 
cheek was overspread with a deep blush. 

Early next day, whilst the others still slept, Ida 
went out alone by her favourite path to the mill, 
dressed in her light morning gown, with a white 
kerchief over her head, and a parasol in her hand- 
It was a beautiful autumn morning, and the fresh 
air did her good, whilst she first sauntered slowly, 
then hastened, till, as if becoming more at one with 
herself, she moved at a steady pace. She went down 
to the mill, and seated herself on the pine-tree beside 
the great dam, the place from which her little sketch 
of the mill was taken, and from which the old willow 
looked so beautiful. 

How much had Ida not dreamt on this spot dur- 
ing the last two years, and how many recollections 
from the days of her childhood were not bound up 
with it ! These memories rose up from the meadow, 
they came out of the pine-grove, they emerged from 
the river, and danced round her like little elfin 
ephemerae of the stream ; but the rose-tinge of hope 
no longer gave these visions their old charm. Had 
she then gone down there to forget ? No — ^rather to 
remember and to meditate. She went over again 
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the whole of her past history, from the days wh( 
Waldemar Krone was dear to her as a brother, wh< 
every thought of coldness and separation was strani 



XX 

to her for ever. Affection had, in the loveliness 



to her, until now, when without doubt he was la^ 



home, grown up from a little plant, nourished in t)^^ 
simshine of happy dreams, and watered with tea^s; 
into a high tree, whose roots had fastened themselves 
deep in her heart. Now, indeed, at the root of that 
tree an axe was laid, the weapon of fate not to be 
disowned. 

She had imdergone, during her visit to Copenhagen 
that summer, a sharp experience of the changes of 
life, and a manifest one. How deeply had she 
not felt, that in spite of Waldemar Krone's cordi- 
ality, she was yet a solitary in her dreamland ! It 
was no longer as in the old days ; and what was it, 
then, that had separated them ? It was merely that 
great ocean the world, where one cannot row about 
in small boats and pluck water-lilies, as in Stromby 
water. No, those great waters were traversed by 
grand ships alone, and the small skiffs that came in 
their way had but to be left behind, when not piti- 
lessly run down and sunk. 

During these days something had occurred which 
had opened the wound of her heart in the most 
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painfal manner. The Comptroller of Customs in 
Stromby, a middle-aged but wealthy man, had asked 
her hand, and her own parents seemed not unfavour- 
ably disposed towards the match. Councillor Peter- 
sen was a respectable but somewhat simple indivi 
dual, and, in the next place, of so prosaic a nature, 
that even without paying regard to his five-and-forty 
years, it was difl&cult to point out one with whom 
Ida was less capable of sympathizing. Yet that did 
come in question with her more or less. She had 
searched into her own inmost feelings, and was 
quite persuaded that it was impossible for her to 
love any other than Waldemar Krone. She did not 
tell this to her parents, but she unhesitatingly re- 
jected the Councillor, and was thereafter painfully 
surprised to perceive some mortification at home, 
especially on her father's part. The Captain allowed 
her to have entirely her own way, but it evidently 
displeased him that she refused so good an offer 
almost with indignation. 

She felt more and more that this inactive, still life 
at home had become burdensome, and she feared lest 
her dear friends might at last discover her heart's 
secret. This thought of her feelings being discovered 
annoyed her much ; her parents would certainly dis- 
approve of so hopeless a passion, and she would 
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cause sorrow to those she had loved so deepl; 
Would it not be better to go out into the worl 
and earn her own bread, than here to become dai] 
less and less fitted to gladden and cheer up the oj^^ 
people ? She considered herself able to teach your^j^ 
children, and the result of her morning's deliberatioxx 
was the resolve to seek a gpvemess's post. On tb<? 
first opportunity she would talk with her mother 
about it, and she did not think it so dif&cult to get 
her father's consent. She, indeed, felt keenly how 
hard it would be to herself to leave home, and that 
her parents would no doubt try to dissuade her; 
still they must allow the reasonableness of her de- 
sire for activity, and it occurred to her that her 
father especially must consider it worthy of respect, 
if she preferred being useful to remaining objectless 
at home. Of course she was wrong in this conjec- 
ture, for she forgot that she was barely eighteen 
years old. On this groimd alone the Captain would 
have refused his consent at this time, and though it 
would have perhaps pleased him that in spite of her 
youth she had strength for such a resolution, it 
would at the same time have amazed him much ; 
he would certainly have inquired into the secret 
moving cause which had urged her to it. 

This did not strike her ; she underrated both the 
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resistance she might expect and the difficulties of the 
calling to which she wished to devote herself. Eased 
by having come to a resolution, she rose up to go 
home, when Frank suddenly stood before her. 

' Do you see,' said he, pointing as if to save her 
from any surprise, ' that I now love the old willow- 
tree there as well as you do? My first thought 
this morning was the same as yours seems to have 
been, — ^to go down and visit it. It is a glorious 
morning too, Ida, and I am glad to have met you.' 

'Yes, it is a fine morning, Frank,' she cordially 
said. ' But by this time they must be expecting us 
home to breakfast.' 

' And I was just going to ask you to come a little 
way round ! One short walk with you, Ida, I con- 
sider almost as my right when at Stromby.' 

'Your right?' asked Ida, as, in spite of the pre- 
occupation of her mind, she began to observe his 
warmth of tone. 

' You object to the word — ^pray, then, let it pass. 
At least, I may tell you that your society is dearer 
to me than all else here.' 

' That is very flattering to me, but no doubt you 
say more than you mean.' 

' Such is not my way, as you know,' persisted he. 
* I — I am sincere, Ida ! you surely know that V 
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Ill her perplexity for suitable words, Ida made no 
reply. 

* Is it possible/ Frank awkwardly went on, 'that 
you have not perceived the truth V 

'Perceived it — about what, Frank?' was her 
embarrassed answer, not without a heightening of 
colour at these enigmatic questions. 

* As — as regards you ? My true feeling towards 
you,' he explained, with unmistakable ardour. 

* Oh, do not tell me, dear Ida, that you do not re- 
spond to it !' was his earnest addition to the avowal. 

Ida Stainforth felt truly pained at this unlooked- 
for declaration, the probability of which had been 
quite hidden from her by feelings of her own ; she 
still looked at him without answer, but the young 
man's excitement made him press her to give it. 

* I do not understand why — I mean, I scarcely 
recognise my friend Frank to-day !' she said at last. 

* I have not in any way given you ground for such 
strange questioning !' 

Frank continued, in his round-about way, to de- 
clare to Ida his affection, and at last got a decisive 
refusal. As soon as this had taken place, however, 
Ida recovered her self-possession in the same degree 
as Frank lost his, and as she could no longer be mis- 
understood, she spoke to him in the former friendly 
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^^^:uier. He answered in so bitter a tone that at 
^^ Ida exclaimed — 

''Why, oh why, dear Frank, should we become 
^^tranged on this account ? It would indeed grieve 
-^^me very much. How could you so mistake me — 
and yourself?' 

This accusation of mistake provoked Frank yet 
more ; a reply hovered on his lips, which, had it been 
uttered, would not have been easily forgotten. For, 
after recovering a little from the first shock which 
Ida's refusal caused him, the scales fell, as it were, 
from his eyes, and with the sharp vision of jealousy 
he remembered several trifling circumstances, from 
their first visit to Stromby until now, which awakened 
suspicion that Waldemar Krone was the happy man. 
Yes, it must be he ; Ida loved him, and he was 
insensible to it ! Was ever such a darling of fortune 
known as Waldemar Krone ! A glance at Ida's coun- 
tenance, which bore traces of sincere concern, brought 
him back to himself Frank sUently struggled witli 
himself, and then said — 

* I am not ungrateful ; you shall have no trouble 
on my account. I will not run away in wrath, and 
no one shall know anything of what has passed 
between us, but I shall not soon come back again 
to Stromby.' 
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With this declaration Ida was content Sb 
convinced that Frank had really been mistake 
himself, and that in time he would discover it 
then aU would be well again. Frank's vex 
made up so large an ingredient in his feelings a 
disappointment, that it looked as though Ida ^^^j^ 
right. He was more angry than distressed, and it 
gave him less trouble than he had believed to conceal 
what had just taken place. He now passed, though 
in a more serious manner, through the same sharp 
fire that Waldemar Krone had encountered at school 
He found that he admired and respected Ida more 
than he loved her, and the time did come, when he 
meditated on how that special morning he had been 
surprised by love. He had believed himself secure 
against such a weakness, and felt himself humbled 
by his mistake. 

An uneasy sense of this affected him throughout 
the course of the day, and if any one had narrowly 
examined both his appearance and Ida's as they 
assembled with the others to breakfast, they would 
probably have guessed that they had had a difference 
together, if not a scene of some sort. 

The Captain had this day awakened with a good 
idea : it was a shame, he said, that Frank had never 
been at Eandrupgaard, and therefore he proposed 
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they should go out there in the afternoon. The 
yposal was received with approbation, especially 
' Ida, for it was one of her greatest enjoyments to 
sit Clara Bruun. 

At two o'clock the vehicle stood at the door, and 
rask executed several dangerous gj^nmastic exer- 
^es on the high wheel, putting things to rights. 
^.^Ai&n.Qa, sat there already, with beaming eyes, and 
^-•^er mother, with Brask's assistance, overcame the 
difQculties of mounting ; Ida stood on the stair in a 
clear blue dress and a white hat, which became her 
exceedingly ; Aunt Lene went past her, provided 
with a good umbrella (for she despised parasols), to- 
gether with a large well-filled bag, which she carried 
with her on every occasion, without the general 
nature of its contents having come to light down to 
the present date, and which the Captain called in 
sport, Lene's knapsack. This bag, during the ascent 
into the carriage, made many swings, and knocked 
Brask's spectacles off his nose, putting him hors-de- 
corniat, as the French say, so as to prevent him 
oftering his help while Ida mounted the carriage ; 
she slipped by, however, as light as a bird, seating 
herseK to all appearance as gaily. Frank got in 
from the other side ; lastly came the Captain, who, 
when he seated himseK in the driver's place beside 
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Fi-ank, weighed it down several inches. The Cs 
wrapped the notorious ' qneer blue cloak ' roui^ 
legs, received his large meerschaxun and tot^^^" 
pouch from Brask's hands, then just saved hi% ^ 
which was oflf its balance, and so they rolled q\ps^ 

The drive and the arrival at Bandrupgaard would, 
under other circumstances, have afforded Frank 
much enjoyment, and the old-fashioned, irr^ular 
mansion itself was well fitted to find grace in his 
sight as a friend of the. picturesque, or to furnish 
materials for a warm dispute with -Madame Kortsen, 
who strenuously stood up for classic order and 
symmetry. But the student was of course not 
at present inclined to argument, and Aunt Lene 
threw down the gauntlet to him once or twice 
in vain. Nevertheless, he could not help observ- 
ing the sequestered beauty and romantic situation 
of Bandrupgaard. 

The arrival of the visitors seemed not merely to 
delight, but also to surprise Bruun and Clara. She 
ejaculated an emphatic * No — impossible !' while 
her husband precipitately dashed oflf, as if to make 
indispensable preparations, but soon returned in 
overflowing glee. When they were seated in th^ 
summer-house, Bruun said — 

' Well, I am delighted, Frank, to get you out here 
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at last ; that is to say, on my own account — for here 
there is certainly nothing worth your seeing/ 

'Nothing worth seeing!' answered Frank. 'It 
seems to me all veiy beautiful and rural' 

* Yes, certainly rural enough ! I know that well 
enough ; my place looks like a pig-sty. But when 
times improve, some fine day I shall tear down the 
old affair and build a new farm-house.' 

'That would be infamous, Bruun! The finest 
feature in your house is its age and venerable appear- 
ance. I don't care for things of yesterday.' 

'That is remarkable!' exclaimed Bruun. 'The 
newer the better, I 'd sdy !' 

' I can well believe,' said the Captain, ' that Eand- 
rupgaard, in all its worm-eaten venerableness, must 
be like " found victuals" for Frank's poetic hunger. 
You enjoy it as an epicure his old cheese, don't you, 
Frank ? I was surprised that immediately on your 
arrival you did not break forth in its praises, for I 
always thought that Eandrupgaard would inspire you. 
I must tell you, Bruun, that our friend Frank is crazy 
about everything old, twisted, and upside-down.' • 

' A curious broker's sort of taste,' laughed worthy 
Bruun. 

. ' Yes, but I ought to tell you,' continued the Cap- 
tain, ' there is the true poet's nature in our friend. 
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He has keen powers of conception, and b^v^ 
visions where the rest of ns are blind.' 

'You don't actually mean to be a poet, ^x^nir/ 
asked Bruun with simplicity. ' It is a poor ira/^ a/ 
earning a livelihood ; you should rather try for some 
good official post !' 

Bruun and Frank had now entered the door of the^ 
garden, and there continued the conversation alon& 
whilst Ida and Frederica went outside with Bruun's 
children. 

'Have you ever seen anything more charming 
than the two sisters, Frank V asked Bruun in a low 
tone. ' Look at Ida — how highly she steps, almost 
as if her feet did not touch the ground. She is at 
present, in my opinion, the beauty of the two ; but 
do you know Frederica is not bad-looking either, 
and she grows prettier every day.' 

* Well, yes,' answered Frank, ' I agree with you.' 

'Deuce take it, how cold-blooded you are! It 
even warms the heart of an old married man like 
me to see two such beaming eyes as Ida Stainforth's. 
But take care you don't get the green stockings there, 
see !' 

This homely phrase of 'green stockings' Frank 
declared to be a vulgar one, positively senseless, and 
one which roused his indignation to hear. 
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You wish to get oflf/ said the unconscious Bruun, 

Lt it is a shame if a girl like Ida is allowed to 

w old single. Lately she has seemed to me so 

,ve, that I have sometimes thought she was sigh- 

r from some unhappy attachment. Here in 

i^^^omby there is not a single gentleman dares to 

-^^ his eyes to her, and the only one who proposed 

" .^r her was refused.* 

'Proposed!' was Frank's confused reiteration. 
* Oh — who was that V 

* Oh, old Petersen the Comptroller of Customs ; he 
was but a poor husband for Ida, and he behaved like 
a blockhead, for he proposed for her first and courted 
her afterwards. Had I proposed for a lady and been 
refused, I would certainly not have gone poking my 
nose there again, but the Comptroller continues to 
persecute poor Ida with loving glances. The Pastor's 
wife, who has a finger in every pie, patronizes his' 
wooing, and has pleaded his cause strongly to the 
Captain ; she has once or twice said spiteful things 
to Ida about being so fastidious, and Mrs. Stainforth 
does not rightly understand how to defend her 
daughter, or show Mrs. Bek the door. I believe 
that the Comptroller is her suitor once more. It is 
really an unpleasant situation for poor Ida, for 
though the Captain gave her all her own way, I 
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' I could not, on my honour, deny myself the 
pleasure of surprising you, Lene/ answered Pastor 
Peter Kortsen. ' Many kind regards from my 
old woman !' 

Ida and the children now came forward in great 
glee. They had met the Pastor in the garden, and 
been let into the secret; but Uncle Peer was so 
delighted at seeing Ida again as a grown-up lady, 
having parted with her ten years before as a child, 
that he got deeply engaged in conversation with 
her; and the surprise would have been lost if 
Frederica had not exclaimed in time, 'There they 
come !' and then Ida and the children stepped back 
to watch the result. The Captain and his wife now 
each got hold of the Pastor's hands, and Frank was 
introduced. . 

' I introduced myself to Ida,' said the Pastor, tak- 
ing off his spectacles and polishing them with his 
pocket-handkerchief 'I knew her again at once, 
though she was only eight years old when I saw her 
last, but hers is a face that once seen is not easily 
forgotten, and she is strikingly like herself!' The 
Pastor nodded benignly to Ida, who, not being as 
yet accustomed to Uncle Peer's ways, was a little 
abashed. 

'But tell us now, sensibly and rationally,' en- 
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treated Aunt Lene, 'how come you to be here, 
when I got a letter firom you yesterday in which 
there was not a word about travelling V 

* Yesterday, Lene ! not until yesterday, Stainforth ? 
It 18 a miserable post-conveyance we have here in 
the country/ 

' That may be, my Mend,' answered the Captain. 
' Lodge a complaint at the (general Post-OflBce.' 

' Good and well ; it may be that the blame rests 
with the Soren postman, who is a terrible block- 
head ; but when we compare the date of the letter 
with the post-mark, it will be seen how long Soren 
has been in bringing it to Aarhuus/ 

'The letter has no date at all,' answered Aunt 
Lene. 

' No date ? — slander, Lene V 

' Now, Kortsen,' said the Captain, laughing, 'this 
is not the first time that has happened ; it arises 
from your being always in such a hurry.' 

' Enough,' continued the Pastor ; ' it is an endless 
long time since I wrote it. At that time I had not 
the slightest intention of travelling, but lately I got 
a letter from my publisher which frightened me into 
coming. You are aware that I am busy preparing 
a small volume of sermons: contending with the 
publisher, printer, and corrector of the press would 
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be interminable; so I resolved at once to come 
over myself and cut the Gordian knot with my 
own hand. In the next place, I wished at the same 
time to carry out the long-projected diplomatic visit 
here to Stromby ; I have a despatch with me from 
Lise.' 

' How is she, then ? — Just the life in her, and no 
more?' asked Madame Kortsen. 

' Yes, that you may well say,' answered the Pastor 
more seriously. ' She is always sickly, and her 
mind is so depressed; something iQUst be done — 
but more of that to-morrow !* 

' Yes, friend, we have been left too long to guess 
at your diplomatic secret/ 

'Well,' continued the Pastor, lively again, 'I 
packed my trunk, drove to Aarhuus, and proceeded 
by the Iris to Copenhagen. Whom should I meet 
as next morning I was coming out of Knopsted's 
but his honour Squire Bruun of Eandrupgaard, whose 
acquaintance I had already had the pleasure of 
making, on his visit to Jutland for the purpose of 
employing the powerful Cimbric race to renew the 
worn-out blood of Zealand, — id est, the time he 
was there buying cattle. And so he immediately 
oflfei*ed me a seat in his conveyance, on the con- 
dition that I would stay all night at Eandrupgaard. 
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We came here last night, and the harness was 
now on the brown beasts to drive to Stromby, 
when you dear folks by a happy change forestalled 
us/ 

Pastor Kortsen nodded in a friendly manner to 
them all, and then began to chat with the Captain 
and Mrs. Stainforth about old times, till he suddenly 
sprang up, and led Ida into the window recess ; here 
he commenced a long conversation with her, during 
which the spectacles were often taken oflf and dried. 
Then Clara appeared, and was drawn into the con- 
ference. Kind Clara ! How her eyes beamed, and 
her cheeks glowed from the household bustle and 
delight at having all the dear folks assembled at 
Eandrupgaard ! So they went to dinner, and a 
feeling of snug comfort seized the guests as they 
seated themselves, for it was as well provided and 
neatly set out a table as could be seen. 

' Can you offer better fare in Jutland, Kortsen V 
asked the Captain. 

' No, indeed V answered the Pastor. * I must give 
my compliments to the hostess ; but the best after 
all are the faces round the board. Why on earth 
have I never gone to Stromby before V 

' There, Kortsen,' said the Captain, reaching the 
Pastor a plate of ham. * In the old days you were no 
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despiser of good things, and you are not so still !' 
and he clapped Uncle Peer on the shoulder. 

' Now, Stainforth,' roared the Pastor, giving him- 
seK a shake, ' let my tastes alone ! I was never a 
hypocrite, and I know good fare. What excellent 
radishes! Don't look at me, Ida,, for I take the 
biggest.' 

' When I look back thirty years, Peer,' said Madame 
Kortsen, ' you seem to me as youthful now as then.* 

* Have I not really got a degree more settled and 
reasonable ? May not one, let me ask, become 
young again on meeting with his friends, and on 
being surprised into the bargain by so much youth 
and amiability?' and here the Pastor looked at 
Clara, Ida, and her sister. 

' That was meant for you too, Clara,' said the 
Captain. 

Clara replied that it was really so long since she 
had heard a compliment, that she was quite abashed 
at it. 

' There you got it, Bruun !' said the Captain. 

Bruun drank off his glass, and then playfully 
filliped a little crumb of bread at his wife. 

'Compliments,' said he, 'are for ladies as cakes 
are for children ; they taste nice, but are unwhole- 
some food. What say you, Frank V 
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' That I can as little pay a compliment as I could 
bake a cake/ 

' What an admission of incompetency for a man 
of your years !' exclaimed the Pastor. ' Is the pre- 
sent generation really so destitute V 

' Come, Kortsen/ said the Captain, * every one has 
not so elastic a temper as yourself, nor the tongue- 
strings so well oiled.' 

* Apropos,' exclaimed the Pastor briskly ; * since 
you speak of elasticity, I have got a pair of the new 
gum-elastic goloshes — a grand invention ! How 
pleasant it is to be quite water-tight ! I tried them 
yesterday in a gutter — I don't mean with set inten- 
tion. I tumbled along with a woman from Amager, 
who jostled me, as she had a huge basket on each 
arm, and would not respect the right of way, one of 
the most glorious and most rational privileges of the 
citizens of Copenhagen.' 

When the general laugh at this mishap had ceased, 
the Pastor continued — 

' I shall have the honour of having brought the 
first india-rubber shoe to Stromby. I hope you 
don't have them here already? A brother-in-law 
and uncle should never come without presents, so I 
have got six pairs with me, and you can choose for 
yourselves.' 
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'Aunt lise's health!' proposed the Captain, 
filling his glass towards the close of the meal. 
* She is the only one absent from us this even- 
ing/ and the toast was drunk by all with sincere 
good wishes. 

The evening passed cheerfully in pleasant chat, 
a little gossip, and some music ; at ten o'clock the 
guests drove home, and Pastor Kortsen, of course, 
accompanied them to Stromby. 

The next moming a sort of family council wa« 
held in the Captain's study, at which the •good- 
humoured Uncle Peer set himself to look grave ; and 
indeed, to Ida's view, there was then a reverent air 
about him, that endeared the old man more than his 
sprightly talk of thirty years ago. When their 
deliberations reached a certain point. Aunt Lene 
begged Ida to go to her room with Frederica ; but 
Ida could hear up-stairs that the old people's voices 
got very loud. The Pastor and the Captain lighted 
their moming pipes, and the discourse was con- 
tinued. 

' So, then,' said the Pastor, knocking out the ashes 
of his pipe, 'it is a settled affair that Lene goes 
home with me V 

' Of course,' answ^ied the Captain thoughtfully ; 
' she herself has so determined, and we mart submit 
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to it, however averse to parting with her. She has, 
so to speak, grown fast to our little circle here.' 

* Just so/ said the Pastor briskly, as if in haste 
to screw up his courage for something bolder. 
'Therefore it seems to me not so strange if she 
should take away a little bit of it to Bondenip. 
What say you to the proposal that Ida shall go too ? 
Yes, here you have a fonnal invitation from the 
Pastor !' 

'What ! our Ida !' exclaimed the Captain and his 
wife fa a breath. 

* Yes, your Ida !' repeated Uncle Peer. ' Is it such 
a strange notion of mine V 

' No, no, Kortsen, you must not rob us of our all ; 
thanks, however, for the offer.' 

' Thanks, indeed ! — ^ha, ha, ha !' 

' How in all the world have you fallen on such 
an idea, Kortsen V asked Mrs. Stainforth. 

' Ah, well, you see, I thought of it all yesterday, 
but would never have come out with it if I had not 
been asked to do so.' 

* Asked — ^by whom V 

' Yes ; you see, Lene, I can no longer protect my- 
self— ' 

Madame Kortsen now broke out on her brother- 
in-law, for the bargain had been that she was not to 
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appear in the affair. Peer, the traitor, must expect 
punishment. He stooped down in his seat and let 
the first volley go over his head, then he quietly- 
resumed — 

' Listen now, friend Stainforth, and you too. Trine ! 
Kone of you will accuse Lene and me of selfishness ? 
Certainly I own that neither Lene nor any of you 
could bring so much pleasure to my poor Lise at the 
parsonage of Bonderup as this darling would — God 
bless her ! I can also well understand what a blank 
to you would be her absence for some time ; the dear 
girl's presence is half your life, I can see. But Lene 
says she has planned this journey solely and simply 
for Ida's own benefit. She declares her pet is get- 
ting moped and delicate in health here, home though 
it be; at present, it seems, there is a great want in 
Stromby of educated young girls, — she thinks it 
wrong that Ida should not go out a little into the 
world and look about her. New circumstances, 
look ye, and contact with strangers, are the things 
to enliven and train up. Besides, half a year is not 
an eternity ! AU this Lene thinks, though she leaves 
Peer to say it, an5 Vhat 's more, to bear the — ' 

'Art then become bashful in your old days, 
Lene?' asked the Captain. 'With reverence be it 
spoken, the pair of j(m seem to me like two chil- 
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dren, when the one thrustis the other forward to beg 
mother for another apple, though with pockets quite 
fuU; 

' Yes, Stainforth, an apple to make the inhabitants 
of Bonderup parsonage young again ! A bright 
young glance always ready for them, a kiss at bed- 
time, a pretty word of a morning — ^these are apples 
for us old folks, I own ! But we *re grudged our 
share of 'em — eh V 

With some iU grace, the Captain nodded assent 
and denial together. Ida could not be spared from 
Stromby ; he would not part with her on any account ; 
and he declared all the talk about her melancholy 
and delicate health to be a myth. Mrs. Stainforth 
could as little be reconciled to the idea of sending 
Ida for half a year away without due cause. Where, 
indeed, could she be better than among her own 
people ? 

The Pastor therefore went back to town without 
touching further on the matter, promising, however, 
duly to fetch his sister in-law in eight days. Frank 
went off with him, and, as he took leave, was mani- 
festly affected. Ida was now far more cordial in her 
manner than before, and the young man was now 
forced to own to himself that there was something 
charming in the trusting manner with which she 
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Pastor'8 departure. Having made some remai*ks on 
the Comptroller's courtship and the unpleasant 
situation in which his proposal placed Ida, she re- 
peated her assertion that it would be a good thing 
for Ida to leave home for a little. Mrs. Stainforth, 
on the other hand, thought this awkwardness would 
soon pass, and that it was not worth while to run 
away from home about the matter. Gradually they 
became rather warm, one word drawing forth another, 
till at last the mother was plainly told that her girl 
had been foolish enough^ to fall in love with Walde- 
mar Krone, who, it seemed, was constantly in her 
thoughts ; that she dreamt about him at night, evi- 
dently, and appeared to sigh for him all day, so that, 
at anyrate, heart-sickness was teUing on the strength 
of the poor child. Madame Kortsen relentlessly 
unwound the whole clue, following up the thread to 
Ida's childhood and the unlucky correspondence, at 
the same time reproaching her sister-in-law for not 
having perceived this before. Here at home, natu- 
rally every stone and every spot must remind Ida of 
her playmate, the hero of her childhood ; therefore 
new surroundings would do good, and she might meet 
some one else in fresh scenes to drive young Krone 
altogether from mind. 

Mrs. Stainforth felt herself sorely hurt at learning 
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that others had seen more clearly in a matter which 
lay so near to her ; next she expressed her indignation 
that Ida had confided in others and not in her own 
mother. But Aunt Lene informed her that Ida had 
not opened her heart to any one, and that it was 
only the other night at Eandrupgaard that an ex- 
pression had escaped her to Clara Bruun which had 
made them certain of the accuracy of their former 
conjectures. It was Clara who had set on foot the 
whole scheme of this journey, and Aunt Lene now 
bitterly repented having allowed herself to be used 
as the instrument ; only Clara had thought it best 
for all parties that the unfortunate attachment 
should not come to light. 

' I have gone stupidly to work,' said Madame 
Kortsen in conclusion ; ' and when I think rightly 
over the whole affair, I am tempted to believe that 
we do Ida injustice. She is probably not so silly as 
to go about sighing after a man who is quite beyond 
her reach.' 

'Silly!' answered Mrs. Stainforth with warmth; 
' what is silly in it ? Is not Ida in every respect as 
good as Waldemar ? Is not she fitted to fill any 
position ? I can guess well enough that there was 
an attachment between them, but it speaks only the 
more for my girl's heart that so fine and promising 
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a young man is its choice, although courted by 
others !' 

' Then I must remind you, Trine, that not long 
ago you regarded the family of Krone as something 
very superior to your own, even differing on this 
point from the opinion of your husband. In the 
next place you may bethink yourself that this fine 
and promising young man now lives in the great 
world, and possibly does not care a pin about Ida or 
any one else in Stromby ! But whatever you do, 
let the matter rest between us two. Tell Christian 
himself nothing of it whatever/ 

When natures usually tranquil are roused, they 
are so to some purpose. The mild and gentle 
Catherine Stainforth became now extremely angry, 
and said that she would allow no one but her hus- 
band to dictate to her how to act ; she forbade any 
interference in the matter by anybody, and went 
hastily into the house, slamming the door behind her 
in fine style. 

: Good Aunt Lene shook her head as she went up 
to her chamber, where, with many a 'hem!' and 
' alas !' she set to work to pack her trunks for the 
journey in question. 

' This falling iu love has raised the devil,' said she. 
to herseK. ' Here have we, two old fools,, been 
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nearly quarrelling about such a silly affair. I never 
could have believed that I should long to quit 
Stromby.* 

The conversation between Clara and Ida, to which 
Madame Kortsen alluded, had indeed taken place 
the same evening when they were last together at 
Eandrupgaard. Clara was Ida's only intimate friend, 
but although the latter really stood in need of sym- 
pathy, and although she cherished unbounded confi- 
dence in Clara Bruun, she had never by a single 
word revealed her feelings towards Waldemar Krone. 
Not the less her sentiments were discovered, but 
Clara's nature was too refined to press upon Ida, and 
she had therefore no distinct notion of the strength 
of the passion. On that evening, Clara had amused 
herself in bantering Ida a little about the Comp- 
troller's courtship. 

' So, Petersen is still a knightly and indefatig- 
able wooer, Ida,' said she. ' Did you notice lately 
at the Sheriff's he quitted his beloved'game at hombre 
to sit near you, stare at you, and sniff — ^yes, sniff at 
intervals everlastingly ? Has Mrs. Pastor Bek in vain 
told you about the silver service, and the many other 
grand things, not forgetting that elegant antique 
toilet mirror, which Petersen's deceased first wife left 
to him, — ^his angel, as he so prettily calls her ? Shall 
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its polished surface never reflect the image of another 
Mrs. Petersen, — a new angel, in an ormolu fi'ame V 
Instead of laughing at these satirical expressions, 
Ida had burst into a violent fit of weeping ; however 
firm she was, the moment had yet come when sh( 
bowed beneatli the constant struggle with her owr 
heart, and Clara's eyes were completely opened. Sh^ 
then learned that Ida was unhappy, but was so fa:w 
from condemning her, that she rather admired the 
self-command which her friend had so long shown. 
It did not come to a perfect explanation, but enough 
was said to arouse the lively concern of Clara, who, 
besides, from her own obseiTation and some previous 
confidential communications of Madame Kortsen's, 
knew enough about the matter to be able to spare 
Ida a full confession. Clara sought to cheer her 
friend, and to turn her from her scheme of becoming 
a teacher, but did not then unfold a plan which dur- 
ing this conversation had occurred to her. Pastor 
Kortsen's unexpected arrival seemed to her a very 
happy chance, as it gave a fitting opportimity to get 
Ida a little out into the world, and yet put to sleep 
her educational project. What Ida had once re- 
solved she often held to very obstinately ; therefore 
Clara did not go the most direct way to work, and 
try to get Ida herself to devise this journey, but in- 
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oduced the business in so veiy diplomatic a manner, 
lat all the subsequent knots were soon brought 
pon the thread. 

The worst diflftculty, both to her and Madame 
Kortsen, had been the Captain's initiation into the 
secret; but by the accomplishment of this object 
without their help, everything was brought right 
again. Mrs. Stainforth had a long and confidential 
conversation with her husband, in which the Cap- 
tain, after his wont, at once vigorously grasped the 
position of matters. He did not for a moment mis- 
understand Ida, he freely comforted and soothed his 
wife, and kept entirely to himself the bitter distress 
which possibly moved in his own breast. Without 
letting Ida guess that he knew the secret of her 
heart, he placed before her the journey to Jutland 
in such a light that she herself was disposed for it ; 
and as she then — with an innocent confidence that 
tried his self-control greatly — communicated to him 
her plan of becoming a teacher, he entirely approved' 
of it as an object to keep in view, but begged her 
just to wait another year, and in the meantime to be 
preparing herself for the duties of such an occupa- 
tion. There was no harm, besides, he said, in 
weighing such a resolve well, before going on to its 
execution. 

VOL. I. 
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For Mrs. Staiufortli the few remaining days which 
Ida spent at home became in one way a happy time 
Slie was cheered as if slie liad lost her daughter anc 
found her again ; now she understood Ida, coul( 
sootlie and encourage her, and this she did in the tei^^ 
derest and most judicious manner possible. By no\i^ 
and tlien recalling days of childhood, and speaking ijv 
lier own placid gentle way about Waldemar Krone 
wlien lie was with tliem, refreshing several merry 
recollections, and, at the right point, dwelling on the 
sadder ones, she brought up from the past all that 
was most tranquillizing. As to forcing hersdf into 
Ida*s confidence, or reasoning about her attachment 
to Krone, the Captain had expressly dissuaded her 
from attempting that, as something which could 
only make the evil worse. Yet still Ida had a pre- 
sentiment that her feelings were discovered, without 
owning it to herself 

Ida's mother was not, however, so composed as 
she appeared. 

' It has taken deep hold on her. Christian,* said 
she on the last evening to her husband. ' How her 
eyes sparkled when I spoke about him ! Ah, what 
will it come to, my dear?' 

* It is all in God's hands. Trine; do not torment 
yourself with excessive anxiety. It is not impos- 
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sible that she may yet forget him, and that is the 
best eud for the affair/ 

' The best ? Surely not ! Do you know any 
young girl that can stand comparison with Ida V 

' Now, Trine, what an absurd way of talking !' said 
the Postmaster, with some attempt at a smile. ' When 
only / am present, it may do, — but — well, no more 
can be said. Ida is — Ida our sweet child; God 
keep her, and guide her safe into port !' 

At last the Pastor returned, and that to find the 
result with secret triumph. His irrepressible cheer- 
fulness was, after all, a great comfort on that last 
evening, which would otherwise have passed but 
drearily. He spoke enough to fill up all gaps in the 
conversation, and might even have been thought to 
carry in his pocket a new sermon in favour of mak- 
ing the best of things ; his text being the beautiful, 
healthy situation of Bonderup, his illustrations drawn 
from the whole district around it. The map was 
brought out, and he showed the many gentlemen's 
seats in the neighbourhood, — Gyldenholdt, Dyrland, 
but particularly Tiomholm, whose woods touched 
the boundary of the church-glebe, stretching away 
down to the sea. Lastly, he expressed the hope 
that father, mother, and Frederica would come to 
Bonderup in spring, to visit him and bring home 
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Ida, which the Captain most decidedly engaged to 
do, thereby lightening Ida's oppressed heart. 

When the hour for taking leave had struck, and 
for the first time she was about to leave her dearest 
friends, all her courage left her. How gladly would 
she not, at the last moment, have taken off her 
travelling dress and stayed at home ! But now they 
had got into the coach; there stood her mother, 
smiling through her tears, and her father doing 
marvels to seem cheerful, but still not quite suc- 
ceeding in hiding his grave emotions; there stood 
Frederica, laughing and crying by turns, not able to 
realize that Ida was going away, though she had 
a«ked them all more than once in the course of 
these days, and asked Clara Bruim besides, what it 
all meant. There stood also Bruun, looking as 
cheerful and contented as usual and pointing down 
to his feet to show the Pastor that out of regard for 
him he had put on the incomparable india-rubber 
shoes. Lastly, the faithfiil Brask was also there, 
looking both vexed and mystified, as if against his 
will he took part in some misfortune. Now, the 
coachman cracked his whip, and the coach rolled 
out of the town, whilst Ida looked back and con- 
tinued to nod 'as long as she could discern any of 
her dear friends. 
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Thus they arrived at Copenhagen, and the next 
morning at half-past five they were on board the 
steamboat. The Pastor was all life and activity; 
Aunt Lene all anxiety about her many bags and 
boxes — moreover, full of exasperation at the coarse 
and careless seamen. At last the scream of the 
engine ceased, as it got into full operation; there 
was waving of hats and pocket-handkerchiefs, the 
wheels began to splash in the water, and the Iris 
proudly turned her course northwards. 

When the ship began to move, and left the shore 
at a distance, Ida was seized with a strange fear : 
she felt as if she should never see home again. She 
had been stunned by the suddenness of the journey, 
but now, as she quietly thought over the last occur- 
rences of the week, the veil fell entirely from her 
eyes. Clara had probably betrayed what she knew, 
and her parents had penetrated her secret ; she was 
not sent to Jutland merely to amuse herself, but to 
forget something, to be cured of a passion which 
they all considered hopeless. Did this feeling, then, 
— ^which for so long a time had been half her life, 
and of which she had been even secretly proud, — 
conceal more selfishness than she herself knew ? 
Had she thought too much of herself and too little 
of her friends ? Enough that the sentiment which 
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at first had lain in her dreams, like a child in the 
cradle, had now grown up and stepped forth into 
life as an event. 

On the evening of the next day they reached 
Bonderup, and lise Kortsen was agreeably surprised 
by the visit of her sister-in-law, with the accompani- 
ment she received in the Captain's eldest and best- 
beloved daughter. 

Ida soon began to feel herself at home in the 
parsonage ; the charming country round it was a 
source of great enjoyment to her ; the solitary walks 
through the glorious beech-forests of Tiomholm to the 
Fisher's Cape by the sea, were her best solace; and she 
often sat there and looked out, over the sparkle of the 
surges, to the east, where were all she loved best. 
There was now a quiet in her dreams, which made 
these lonely hours something of the happiest she had 
experienced for a long time ; for while we are young 
fancy can cast a mild halo even over our sorrows, 
and if even the naked reality at certain moments 
has terrified us, we are soon able to colour it with 
the distance. 

About a fortnight after the arrival at Bonderup, 
she was coming home alone from the Fisher's head- 
land, down the pretty forest-path which leads to the 
minister's field. All was very still, and the varie- 
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gated autumnal leaves fell singly and noiselessly to 
the ground ; the sun stood low in the heavens, his 
rays darting like golden arrows through the shades 
of the wood. The splendour dazzled her so that she 
did not at first notice a form which stood in the 
path. It was that of the worthy Pastor himself, 
gilded on one side by the setting sun, while his 
countenance beamed moreover with a brightness 
which shone from within. 

' Now you appear at last, my little hermit !' cried 
he. ' I think you will soon build you a hut on the 
Fisherman's headland ! Choose now — the right 
hand or the left V 

The Pastor held both hands at his back, and Ida 
chose the right, but she got the left along with it ; 
for he had a thick letter in each hand, and this was 
the first news she got from home. The despatches 
were rich in contents, for in the one envelope there 
were letters from father, mother, and Frederica, in 
the other, a very long epistle from Clara. 

She first read the letters from home, and was 
delighted with her mother's circumstantial account 
of how all matters stood at the Post-house. Next 
Clara's, which also diverged into a description of the 
state of matters at Stromby. The Comptroller, Clara 
narrated, still sniffed, and said ' Hm, hm' inces- 
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santly over Ida's departure; and Mrs. Pastor Bek 
was much piqued. For the present there was a 
cessation of anns, that is to say, on Cupid's part ; 
but it would probably not be long before the com- 
mencement of a new campaign, to win a bride for 
the Comptroller of Customs. There were plenty to 
choose among, especially among ladies of a certain 
age, and she hoped soon to be able to send Ida 
tidings of a victory won by the allies. There was, 
however, a passage in Clara's letter which parti- 
cularly took Ida's attention ; it ran thus — 

' Bruun was lately in Copenhagen, and met Walde- 
mar Krone on the street ; he looked brisk and happy, 
and had an unusually long talk with my husband, 
whom he begged to give his compliments to all at 
Stromby, each individually.' 

This apparently accidental reference Clara could 
not have written down without consideration. Why 
had she, then, done so ? Certainly she had reflected 
that it was not at all a good thing that our hero 
lived in Ida's thoughts as a god surrounded by the 
halo of imagination ; .she thought it would do Ida 
no harm to hear his name mentioned, and himself 
spoken about as an ordinary mortal. How far she 
was right in this is a question ; the words stood 
there, and gave her friend much satisfaction. When 
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Ida next day sat down to write, she took up the pen 
with the resolution that her letter should be cheer- 
ful ; and in mastering her feelings she obtained the 
natural reward. She described her new place of 
abode, its comforts, and the beautjr of the surround- 
ing country, and spoke much of Aunt Lise's amia- 
bility. To Clara she talked about a visit she had 
paid to the old and widowed Mrs. Eesen at Tiom- 
holm ; they had spent the whole evening there, and 
Ida had made the acquaintance of a very agreeable 
young lady of rank. Countess Adelaide Gyldenholdt, 
sister to Count Wilhelm of the place. Ida pro- 
mised herself much from this acquaintance, for the 
Countess had a very friendly and unaffected manner, 
and in Ida's opinion, was really handsome. 

' I felt myself unusually drawn towards her,' 
wrote Ida ; ' there is something so genuine, so good, 
and healthfully intelligent about her; but what 
especially opened my heart to her was, that she not 
a little, both in mind and manner, reminds me of 
you, my own true Clara !' 

Ida's letters made glad hearts at the Post-house, 
and when Clara saw that the journey bore such good 
fruits, she rejoiced over her work. 



CHAPTEE V. 

THE HOUR-GLASS IS TURNED. 

The Countess had gone to Jutland with lier 
father, and had taken the sun, moon, and all the 
stars along with her; it was empty and dark for 
our hero in Copenhagen. True, no qhange was 
observable in his mode of life; he still studied 
belles-lettres, chatted with his imcle, and listened to 
his good counsel ; he went out as before to walk, to 
see the play, to mingle in evening-parties ; but he 
no longer played his part con amove, and the scene 
appeared to him as faded and tarnished as a theatre 
by daylight, when, with the festive lighting-up of 
the night, all illusion is gone. 

The Countess had departed without any explana- 
tion having taken place between them, without his 
having received any express invitation to visit Gyl- 
denholdt ; and he was thus not one step nearer his 
object than before. He often went out through 
Frederiksberg Avenue, where the handsome villa 
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now stood empty and deserted, the withered leaves 
whirling round about it as over the tombstone of his 
hopes ; and yet it was his persuasion that if the 
Countess loved any one, she felt that sentiment for 
himself. 

'How capricious and unaccountable women are V 
exclaimed he, when he thought over the last fort- 
night of the Countess Fransiska Gyldenholdt's stay 
in town ; and in truth, if Waldemar Krone preferred 
the piquant, his taste was amply gratified. After a 
day or two of cordial, natural conduct towards him, 
the goddess had suddenly veiled herself in a cloud ; 
she had drawn back, and remained calm and cold 
till toward the close ; there, when a pensiveness at 
parting should have come in, an unpardonable gaiety 
marked her. 

' You are glad to leave town. Countess V thus said 
Waldemar to her, as one of the last evenings they 
were together at Count Ferdinand's. 'You have 
certainly got very weary of the city.' 

'Ah, I long for the view from my quiet little 
boudoir at Gyldenholdt — for my rides through the 
great pine-wood; yes, I really long for the horses 
and dogs, and, shall I confess it, yes, — an ocgasional 
game at billiards !' 

' Perhaps your ladyship also goes a-hunting V 
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' Unfortunately, no ; but my father has taoght me 
to use a pistol, and wo sometimes shoot a little at a 
mark. How exciting it is when the bullet flies, and 
Klos, tlie marker, calls out that his lady has very 
nearly hit the centre !' 

' Yes, I can easily imagine the Countess with a 
\n^U)\ in lier liands ; it must become her well \ It 
is really very suitable to you/ 

' Am 1, then, so masculine in appearance ?' 

* No ; but you have by nature cruel instincts, and 
a nmr(lon)us weapon easily poises itself in your 
hands/ 

* What a terrible accusation against a poor, hann- 
less, peace-loving girl !* 

* You have slain me many times, Fransiska,' 
murmured Waldemar passionately, ' and I have each 
time greater pain in coming to life again. Would 
to heaven that you only let me lie dead there !' 

* And so you are scandalized at my cheerfulness; 
you think, I suppose, that one with so much on her 
conscience should be humble and repentant ?' 

* I long for a little cordiality — to see you as you 
were but a fortnight since. Now you are going 
home, and I — I shall be forgotten. Out of sight, 
out of mind!' 

* Y"ou really have nice ideas of me ! Gentlemen 
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know nothing about resignation ; that virtue they 
may learn from us weak women. They are really 
like children, who must now and then get a lump of 
sugar to make them good.' 

' Oh, give me one then !*. 

' Ha, ha ! You, at all events, are always consis- 
tent and like yourself — one can't get ofT from 
you!' 

'How you trifle with me!' he exclaimed. 'It 
would not take much to content me^ but I rrnist have 
a little kindness from you. When you go to Gyl- 
denholdt, and once more take your seat as queen- 
regnant in your little Court-^' 

' Yes, then I promise you ! Ask the Herr Sass if 
I do not indeed reign at Gyldenholdt !' 

' But will you now and then think of me ?' 

' You deserve that I should really take back the 
withered rose from you again. You know very well 
that I do not so easily forget you, Waldemar ; but 
now don't take an affecting farewell of me, as if we 
should never see each other more. Come, let us go 
in again beside the others.' 

When she was gone, it was still endurable in the 
city as long as Count Wilhelm was there ; but when 
he also, in the middle of November, went off to 
Gyldenholdt to join in the hunting and spend 
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Christinas with his mother and uncle, then Walde- 
niar's time of endurance in reality began. 

One line starlight night towards the close of the 
month of November he went through Amalie Street, 
out to the esplanade. Here he stood for some time 
by the bulwark, looking out over the sea, which 
rippled against the stone pier, and with its mono- 
tonous music made an accompaniment to his dreams. 
He thouglit of that morning when at the Custom- 
liouse he had taken leave of Fransiska. How en- 
chanting she looked at that last moment ! How 
tasteful was her toilette, even when in her travelling 
dress ! Yes, she was always like herself ; she was 
one of those rare people about whom one never sees 
anything ugly. 

He had been eager to see how she would take 
leave of him in the presence of so many people, — as 
not merely her uncle's lai-ge family were present, but 
a crowd of acquaintances of the higher circles, and 
especially the three indefatigables, Cederbom, Hagen- 
furth, and Boldt. Was he obliged to content him- 
self with a general farewell, or could he expect a 
special one ? She first took leave of her uncle, her 
aunt, cousins, Count Wilhelm, and the ladies present, 
then she replied to the compliments of the gentle- 
men with her usual grace, including those of the 
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three inevitable gallants, but on the stair stood Mr. 
von Krone, and — he had feared already that he was 
quite overlooked ; which wounded him so much the 
more, as Cederbom, Hagenfurth, and Boldt stood 
opposite ; for of late they had an eye to our hero, 
whom for a long time they had regarded as quite a 
hai-mless person, till various little circumstances 
enlightened them. But in going past him the 
Countess gave him her hand. How he trembled 
as the little rose-coloured glove appeared outside 
the muff ! And she said, in a very friendly man- 
ner, to him : — 

* Adieu, Mr. von Krone ! Many regards from me 
to your good uncle ! ' 

He flushed all over with pleasure, and observed 
that the three cavaliers exchanged looks, and that 
one of the foreign diplomatists present eyed him 
through his opera-glass. This little triumph had 
swelled his passion up to its old height, and the 
separation was now doubly bitter. That squeeze of 
the hand in presence of so many people, he valued 
very highly, perhaps too much ; at least the friendly 
indifference which the Countess assumed did not 
look as if her mind were agitated by love. Appa- 
rently she took leave of him just as she did of her 
cousin ; there might be a pre-eminence, but still, for 
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a lovcir, a doubtful one. Perhaps she did it mostly 
on tu'count of his uncle, since the old gentleman 
was a special favourite ; but Waldemar thought he 
obtained from her fine eyes one glance, tnmsient and 
unoKserved by the othetT3, yet auspicious to his de- 
votion. She took leave of him apparently in the 
style of mere friendsliip, — ^but was not this still an 
' evidence of her favour, as she could not but know 
he would lay stress on it ? As the encouragement, 
too, was given only then, she might have been but 
guarding herself carefully to the last moment, lest 
he demandeil too much for her to give; it saved 
him, at all events, from rashness or presumption. 
And after all, the whole peculiarity of her conduct 
was ascribable to her haughty father. 

Here was he now, with these eager remembrances, 
chained to the city like I^metheus to the rock ! 
Count Wilhelm, indeed, in the presence of the 
Lehu^reve himself, had again in\'ited him to come 
and see l>yrland ; but the old nobleman was ever 
chary of his own special invitations^ and on this 
occasion had remained quite passive. Waldemar 
had therefore decided, though it cost him much in 
tliis lustence to follow his unde s counsel, co excuse 
luMdfvilh ihuiks to liis fiiends, lephing that he 
coddMimmBlerleiTO tke Chunheikin akneaib 
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home, as the health of the latter was somewhat 
feeble. 

Whilst sunk in meditation over all these reminis- 
cences, he forgot both time and place, and had re- 
mained long motionless on the same spot ; when a 
young man, with a pale and by no means handsome 
countenance, reddish hair, and light blue eyes, came 
up to him on the pier. After several ineffectual 
attempts to draw his attention, the new-comer at 
last said — 

' You are surely a great admirer of marine scenery, 
Mr. Krone ? ' but instantly added, in a deferential 
tone, 'pray excuse the question — but you were so 
deeply abstracted that I in vain tried to ieatch your 
eye/ 

' I beg your pardon. Baron,' said Waldemar, recog- 
nising him ; ' I was, indeed, far away in thought.' 

' If you have no objection,' rejoined the other, 
'suppose we take a short turn together to revive 
you?' 

The answer unavoidably was that it would give 
him much pleasure, though certainly in his own 
mind Krone thought— 

' So much for the reputation of being good- 
natured!' 

Baron Malte, who was three or four years older 

VOL. L p 
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than Waldemar, had made his acquaintance that 
season, as they were often brought together in good 
circles. The Baron, indeed, from his awkward, 
sensitive manner, did not make a very important 
figure there, nor draw much attention. 

' Fine weather this evening,' remarked Malte, after 
looking around to certify the observation. 

' Yes, very fine. Baron,' Waldemar agreed. 
. ' If you will be so good. Krone,' said his com- 
panion, ' call me simply as I do you, by the plain 
surname. The title is sometimes almost loathsome 
to me.' 

* That is rather singular, my dear sir,' answered 
Elrone with a smile. 

' When I meet a man I esteem, the eternal Baron 
grates on my ears, and — I like to converse with 
you.' 

Waldemar Krone had never before spoken alone 
with the Baron, and, truth to teU, had taken very 
little notice of him ; he looked up, at the hearty tone 
in which the last words were spoken, and it struck 
him for the first time that the Baron had a pair of 
unusually expressive eyes, though otherwise he was 
far from possessing external advantages. 

'I have often feared,' continued Malte, after a 
pause, 'that my society might weary you — as it 
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does everybody else. I feel myself solitary in the 
world, Krone/ 

' It must be your own choice if you do not win 
friends, I am sure, Baron ! ' said Waldemar with an 
effort to be complimentary. 

' Ah, there again — courtesy and — and the old 
system for ever,' returned the eccentric Von Malte 
emphatically. ' They are to be won — ^yes, but how. 
Krone? By purchase, by interest, seliishness — 
always a something in return ! Be the price a loan, 
a good dinner, or even merely a good cigar, the 
result is still the same, dear Kjone.' The odd 
yoimg Baron turned a wistful glance on his new 
companion, but then shUy looked away around 
them. 

' You are too distrustful, my good friend,' Krone 
warmly said. 

* That may be, but there is an unlucky star over 
me and all that I undertake. Are you a fatalist. 
Krone ? Do you believe in a destiny already deter- 
mined?' 

' I am certainly inclined to imagine it.' 

' And so you undoubtedly feel that you are fated 
to success ; I can see it in your handsome, confident 
face. /, on the other hand^ cherish the persuasion 
that I am fated jto ill-luck.' 
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* Pfihaw, my dear Malte ! Where have jaa got 
those dark views ? Ton are young, rich — * 

* Stop, so £Eir we are agreed ; I am yonng and rich, 
bnt neither active nor handsome. Even my health 
is but middling.' 

' You look at everything in a dark light.* 

' True, there has always been darkness over my 
race and house — ^where, then, should I get bright 
views? You cannot think how unwillingly I go 
home to Soborg ; it has always been a dismal place 
of abode to me. I like town better, with all its 
jEeu^es that cannot become known to me.' 

'Then don't leave it-nion't go home to Soboig. 
You are certainly your own master.' 

' My guardian wishes me now and then to reside 
on the estate, and I do not wish to displease him.' 

'Hm! When a friend is ready-made, for us,' 
assented Waldemar, ' 'tis as well to keep hold.' 

They had now come to Nyboder, and the Baron 
stopped outside one of the small houses there. 
Through its lighted windows they could contemplate 
the whole family seated round a table, to eat their 
supper of fried meat and steaming potatoes. The 
mother, a young woman with a simple round face, 
was busy at the table ; whilst the children, anxious 
to receive their portions, wistfully followed her 
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movements with their eyes. The man, like one 
fresh from work, had begun to eat heartily, but 
looked up as he told his wife something which 
seemed to amuse her. She laid down the knife and 
laughed till her mirth spread about the group, and 
her husband's rough brown visage shone all over 
with the glee he had brought. 

' What a pretty scene !' exclaimed the Baron, and 
as they went on he said, ' I should like. Krone, to 
be in that sailor's place.' 

'A whimsical wish, Malte,' laughed his new 
friend, 'and, I must say, rather equivocal as to — ' 

' How healthy, joyous, and confident was his 
aspect ! Did he not look like a man who is in his 
right position, and quite fulfils his mission ? ' 

' He seems to be a smart chap, and he has a nice 
wife.' 

'And /, on the contrary — hm — I am, in truth, 
afraid to explain myself to you, for you will cer- 
tainly laugh at me.' 

' Not at all, dear Baron — ah, I mean, dear Malte !* 

*You have always impressed me. Krone, as a 
right-minded, generous man, so much so, that 
although you are some years my junior, you awaken 
in me the same confidence as if you were older and 
had more experience^ as perhaps you really have 
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I feel 80 keen a necessity for some one to con- 
fide in.' 

'Speak freely out; you may safely count upon 
my silence.' 

' Yes, you will scarcely have much pleasure in it. 
but I set oflF to-morrow for Fimen, and we shall pro- 
bably not see each other again for some time^ so 
that I shall not soon put yoiu* patience to farther 
proof. This sailor is happier than I, for I am not in 
the right place. Sometimes it seems to me that I 
have become Lehnsgreve by mistake — I am much 
better suited for a far humbler position. When in 
company with many gentlemen, I am plagued by- 
humiliating thoughts, which come I know not 
whence. Must I not have been intended for a 
sexton, an office-messenger, a butler? — don't you 
think I might at any rate have made a tolerably- 
good butler ? Ha, ha ! I suppose I am bound to 
laughl' 

' Are you weU enough to-night, Baron ? Are you 
not a little feverish ?' asked his hearer seriously. 

' No, Krone ; I possess aU my five senses, such as 
they are. I do not always feel so, but I have such 
moments.' 

'That arises, doubtless, from your indifferent 
health, else it would be unnatural.' 
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' For you, perhaps, but not for me; besides, you must 
not suppose that this is altogether my own opinion/ 

' Who on earth could have the insolence to hint 
such things to you V 

' "Well, my guardian has told me as much, though 
not so broadly. I heard it for the first time in plain 
words from — ^my own father. He cried out to me 
in wrath that the meanest peasant on the estate 
was better fitted to be the lord of it than I. You 
can have no idea,' continued the Baron, after a 
pause, ' how unhappy my family has been in the 
three last generations. There was discord between 
my great-grandfather Baron Anton and my grand- 
father Baron Eberhard ; it came sometimes to open 
hostility, and the old people on the estate can tell 
ugly stories on this subject. My father himself was 
. harshly treated ; thus. Baron Eberhard once lashed . 
him with a dog-whip, because when they were beg-t- 
ing the bushes he quitted his post, and a drove 
of game escaped. Another time it was my grand- 
father's meerschaum-pipe that had been dropped, 
and although it was a whole Danish mile back to 
Soborg by the way they had ridden, and my father 
was a grown-up man, my grandfather sent him back 
to seek it, nor dared he return till it was found. 
These are but absurd little samples of a family his- 
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tory, which, the further it is explored, the more it 
resembles some fantastic Niebelungen of household 
discord and caprice — too often, alas, tragic r , . 

* Do you not think that such stories in descending 
orally from generation to generation are much ex- 
aggerated?' 

' No, I believe, on the contrary, that if single facts 
are exaggerated, still in the whole tradition the re- 
presentations are more favourable than the reality. 
My great-grandfather, grandfather, and father, were 
all stiff-necked to a degree beyond modem concep- 
tion. I, on the other hand, am only too soft in 
temper; what hardened them has only broken me 
down. How painful it is. Krone, only to be able to 
think of one's father with terror ! My parents lived 
imhappily together, and as a child I have been wit- 
ness to scenes at Soborg which I cannot forget. My 
mother, who died early, loved me ; but my father — 
(jod forgive him for it — I think he hated me. It is 
now four years since he died, and he was not con- 
scious at the last, otherwise I will stUl assume that 
I should have heard a friendly word from his lips 
before he departed. If I had only a brother, or 
rather a sister, yes, a sister ! I should be happier ; 
but when I am at Soborg, and walk about alone in 
the great deserted house, I feel as if all good angels 
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quitted me. How should one shake such things oflF, 
Krone?' 

' The best means is certainly activity. When you 
are on your estate, take the management of it/ 

' Yet — there we have it ! I have not been edu- 
cated at all for my position. I don't say that I have 
learnt nothing, but I don't know how to use what I 
know as manager of an estate.' 

' That will come afterwards.' 

' I cannot set my mind to it. My guardian cer- 
tainly means well towards me, but he has no confi- 
dence in me, and manages the property entirely him- 
self. I Jiave no practical insight, and must at once 
give in to every objection. In about a year I shall 
be of age, but what a life I shall then lead ! I fore- 
see that the steward of my estate, my forester, and 
all my servants will come to rule each in his own 
comer, and that I shall vex myself about it, with- 
out being, able to prevent it.' 

'You have too clear a perception of your weak- 
ness, Baron, not to be able to resist it ; use this last 
year of your minority well, and try to acquire a 
knowledge of business.' 

' I have not entirely given up hope, and I have 
quietly been observant of many things ; but the 
difficulty is just that I have been weighed in the 
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balances and found wanting. My guardian will not 
give up the reins, and you see I can do nothing 
without the skill to guide the vehicle myself.' 

' You must not be too sensitive, Malte/ urged his 
young counsellor. ' Every man in your position is 
of course obliged to depute a degree of authority to 
his servants, at least of a certain grade, but each 
only in his own department.' 

' "Well, my friend, I have talked too long about 
myself, and put your patience too severely to the 
proof; but it has done me good to be able for once 
to speak out to you.' 

' "We are not done with it yet, my dear Baron ! I 
will give you a good advice in conclusion — You 
must marry I See that you get a nice amiable wife.' 

' That is easier said than done ; I have seen ladies 
enough who would take me for what I possess, but 
not one who would have me for my own sake.' ^ 

'There, the demon of distrust appears again. 
How then, may I ask, will you ever persuade your- 
self that your future bride takes you for your own 
sake?' 

' It is most likely that I shall never marry ; and 
yet I once felt in love, and that too for a lady who 
truly did not need my fortune. And I was so silly 
as to think that I had made some impression on her. 
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until my eyes were opened ; but I hear there are 
many more like me. The lady I aUude to is very 
handsome, very clever, very haughty; so haughty 
can she be at times that I should hardly ever have 
had the courage to approach her if she had not 
drawn me towards her. Why did she do that ? Pro- 
bably from curiosity, and for pastime. I was a new 
figure on the scene, and — doubtless a comic one.' 

* You possess a rare talent for self-discipline, my 
good Baron ! If we lived five or six hundred years 
further back in the world's history, I would counsel 
you to give your means to the Church, and with a 
Bible and a scourge withdraw to a hut in the forest. 
You might then become a saint — St. Martin— for 
your name is Martin, is it not V 

' Martin Malte ; two M's, it is true ! and I have 
among the rest an axe as a weapon, but I only use 
it to hew firewood. My doctor advised me to saw 
and cut every day, first one fagot of sticks, then 
two, then three; it was to produce strength and 
appetite.' 

' What Philistian advice I You can certainly ride 
and hunt ; that is a very different, and an enlivening 
mode of taking exercise. It is no wonder that you 
grow melancholy, if you really every day stand and 
cut firewood- -ha, ha, ha ! ' 
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' Yes, a wood-cutting Baron is really tragic-comic ! 
It is no wonder that I could not win my fiair lady's 
heaft ; but now I have got over that/ 

' I should like to know who this proud beauty is, 
unless it is a secret V 

' Not at all ; it was Fransiska Gyldenholdt. I had 
really a glorious time while in love; it brought a 
strange excitement, and the days blew by like 
clouds/ 

' Fransiska Gyldenholdt !' repeated Waldemar in 
prolonged amaze. 

' Yes, you will thus be able to comprehend that 
I did not suflfer from ennui when in favour; she knows 
indeed how to keep her worshippers iji breath, and 
her power resembles witchcraft itseK— but she really 
is exceedingly attractive. I well remember one of the 
last times that she honoured me with a little tSter-d- 
tite. It was in one of those crowded parties, with 
only room to stand — a hideous invention, between 
you and me — that she made room for me on a sofa 
beside her. "To-night I must have a little talk 
with you, Baron!" said she. "Merriment is not 
to be thought of in this social petrifaction, but a little 
melancholy may thrive well enough in a comer of 
the saloon. Now, how goes it with you, my dear 
pupil?" and we talked in that strain for at least 
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half an hour. For you must understand that the 
Countesd once, when I complained of my guardian, 
offered to become my tutor ; though, as she said I 
always whined to her, she soon became weiEtry of the 
of&ce/ 

'Ha, ha!' laughed "Waldemar. 'I can easily 
imagine the whole.' 

' Of course she fooled me a little, but I did not 
resent it ; I was, on the contrary, very unhappy as 
soon as she gave me up ; but on closer reflection, 
and by observing her in a calmer frame of mind, I 
was entirely cured of my passion.' 

' Indeed — ^how so ?' 

' Oh, I found that she lost in my eyes on closer 
acquaintance !' 

' " They are sour !" said the fox of the grapes ;' 
such was Waldemar's comment on the discovery, 
with a feeble attempt to be jocose. ^ 

'No, that dfoes not apply at aU here. Has it 
never struck you that she wants one thing, and that 
the most important ? She wants heart ; I don't 
mean by that mere good-nature, but any genuineness 
of feeling. She is too bold for me.' 

'You don't truly know her, Baron Malte.' 

' Ah yes, tolerably well ! With her brilliant face 
I am as familiar as with a book I have read many 
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times, and in the most varied moods. Have you 
never observed that it can, in the most beautiful 
manner, express gladness, triumph, love, humour, 
wrath, defiance — everything but sadness; and yet 
nothing is more becoming to a woman. The most 
charming trait is thus absent/ 

' There, I think, you do her wrong ; I have seen 
an expression of great distress in her fine eyes.' 

' Indeed, then she must love you !' 

* Love me, Baron !' 

'Yes, true love is always humble. I own it 
would be a proud thought to see Fransiska Gylden- 
holdt at one's feet. Does it then tempt you. 
Krone V 

'I don't understand you,' answered Waldemar, 
half flattered, half offended. 

' Don't be angry, Krone, but it really is no secret 
that you pay court to the Coimtess ; just to-day I 
heard Hagenfarth talk of it.' 

' And what did he say ?' 

'Ah — I won't tell you that; he is very angry, 
very jealous of you.' 

'Tell me what he said; it is quite a matter of 
indifference to me what it was. You can't think I 
should be angry at such an old fool as Hagenfurth.' 

'Is it, then, nothing to hear of being termed a 
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raw country boy and a green-hom? No! I will 
merely tell you that my view of the case was rather 
singular, but I declared it, while laughed at for my 
pains. My avowed opinion was that she is not 
worthy of you. You are certainly a man of high 
feeling, whilst she is a selfish, superficial chUd of 
the world. Excuse my plainness of speech ! I say 
it because I speak from experience, though perhaps 
I am the only one of her admirers who congratulates 
himself on his dismissal' 

Waldemar heard the Baron's words with very 
mingled feelings. At the beginning of their con- 
versation he had felt himself quite the superior of 
the good Baron, but from the moment that the 
Countess was mentioned, came his turn to feel 
humbled. Not merely did it make an unpleasant 
impression on him that the Baron spoke with such 
settled indifference about the lady he adored, and 
who was the aim of his highest ambition. It was 
an idea which had never occurred to him, that there 
was any man in a condition to marry, who would 
not envy him the hand of the beautiful, high-bom, 
wealthy Countess of Gyldenholdt if he won it ; and 
now he had met with such a philosopher in the 
reserved, desponding Baron, whom he had always 
undervalued. He was thus keenly reminded of their 
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respective positions. The Baron was her eqtial in 
birth, and otherwise eKgible as a suitor, let his per- 
sonal appearance be as it might; but what other 
was Mr. Krone, de'spite his handsome face' and 
figure, his courage and fine manner, than a person 
of no importance, fit only to be laughed at when his 
name was mentioned in connexion with that of the 
Coimtess Gyldenholdt ? The yawning gulf between 
Fransiska and him, which he had so often bridged 
in fancy, now widened, and the queen of hi& heart 
drew further back. The two companions erossed 
the rampart and had passed Norrepont, when the 
Baron suddenly said — 

' How do you think of spending the evening V 

' Oh, I don't rightly know. I thought of perhaps 
visiting a friend of my early days whom I have not 
seen for a long time ; he lives in this neighbour- 
hood.' 

' Where ? Perhaps I know him too,' said the Baron. 

' We can just see the light in his window — ^the 
dormer of that garret there, on the high yellow 
house.' 

'I did not think you had a friend in a garret 
What is his name, and what is he ?' 

* His name is Jacob Frank, and he is a student ; 
we were comrades at school' 
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' School-days — yes, I know/ remarked Von Malte, 
with interest, ' though I was only taught by a tutor, 
and that a harsh one. Your friend is amiable, 
is he?' 

' That is perhaps not the proper expression ; he 
is an excellent, honourable man, but rather an 
original/ 

' Ah, tell me a little more about him V 

* Can that amuse you ? He is very studious, a 
real bookworm, and I almost believe a fortnight may 
elapse without his having any intercourse with his 
fellow-creatures beyond what is absolutely UQcessary. 
He is a great sceptic, is fond of disputing, and likes 
to oppose aU possible authorities ; he hates all dis- 
tinctions of rank, title, nobility ; and every evidence 
of sentiment he immediately sets down as afTecta- 
tion. He is himseK particularly upright, and very 
fond of telling folks the truth ; in short, he can be 
very offensive, but for all that he has a kind heart/ 

* That is just the man for me ! I should like to 
make his acquaintance/ 

' That could hardly be effected, for if he hears that 
you are a Baron, he will lock himself up and draw 
in his feelers, so that you and I would have to carry 
on the conversation by ourselves, and thus we may 
as well stay, here on the ramparts/ 

VOL. I. Q 
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'You. asked me before if I had fever about me. 
Krone. There is reaUy something in it ; I am calm 
enough otherwise, but this evening I feel a strange 
desire to play some wild trick, or go throngfa a little 
adventure. I have lost my equanimity from a slight 
vexation I had at dinner. Xow, if we must play 
some mad prank, this is one of the most innocent we 
could hit upon, — ^that you take me with you to your 
interesting friend, and introduce me as student 
Malte. What do you say to it V 

Waldemar laughed at the idea of mystifying 
Frank, and though such a joke might come a little 
unexpectedly, as they had not seen each other during 
four months, he yielded to the temptation. 

' So be it, Baron, but take care that you don't 
discover yourself/ 

' No fear of me ; there is far greater danger of you, 
who, in spite of my request to the contrary, inces- 
santly call me Baron/ 

* I shall mostly play the dumb part, and amuse 
myself in observing how you get on with Frank/ 

They entered the door of the tall yellow house, 
groped their way up the dark stair, reached at last 
Frank's door, and knocked. Frank's well-known 
voice answered with a tardy ' Come in !' the tone of 
which revealed that he was very seldom disturbed by 
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visitors of this kind, and they thereupon entered the 
little smoky apartment. Their respected host lay 
aU his length on the sofa, so that they could just see 
his feet and the tip of his nose; everything was 
enveloped in clouds of tobacco-smoke. He however 
hastily raised himself and exclaimed, in a tone more 
of wonder than hostility — 

' Ah, Mr. Kjone, good evening ! This is reaUy a 
surprise!' 

' Grood evening, Frank ! May I introduce a friend 
of mine who wished to accompany me — Student 
Malte!' 

Frank gathered his dressing-gown round him and 
bowed, in such an awkward manner, that he looked 
as if he had a pain in his stomach. His face did 
not wear a happier expression, and the Baron, whose 
forced courage, even while on the stairs, had fallen 
several degrees, became quite crest-faUen, paid his 
respects with much embarrassment, and quite for- 
got to be amused at the reception, though it sur- 
passed the description given beforehand. Frank 
stood now with the crossest of expressions on his face, 
while he unfolded his pocket-handkerchief as if to 
conceal it in part, and seemed speculating, as he 
blew his nose, what to make of the two visitors ; 
when, unfortimately for him, the landlady's servant- 
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girl came in at the same moment with the tea-tray. 
She too was evidently surprised to see guests with 
the student, and these two * so genteel-looking; 
accordingly her lively brown eyes directed a glance 
of inquiry at Mr. Frank. 

'WlQ you be kind enough to sit down, gentle- 
men?' asked Frank reluctantly, blushing meanwhile 
to the roots of his hair. ' You might perhaps — ^that 
is to say, a — I mean, drink a cup of tea ?' 

* Yes, thank you,' answered Waldemar ; ' we have 
had a pretty long walk ; I daresay Mr. Malte may 
feel thirsty — at least I do.' 

* Then you must put up with very meagre fare,' 
was the somewhat ungracious answer, without seem- 
ing to notice Annie's nod of intelligence, which evi- 
denced her willingness to fetch an additional sup- 
ply. He took out a brown rye-loaf, a homely jar of 
butter, and a piece of cracked cheese, whose last mois- 
ture had obviously left it ; the girl having brought 
of her own accord two cups and saucers, with tea- 
spoons to match, to which she modestly added the 
question, ^Please, do you wish anything else, Mr. 
Frank?' Bluntly replying in the negative, the 
latter gave her an impatient sign of dismissal, and 
set himself most uncomfortably to do the honours of 
his tea-table. 
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' It was stupid, though/ said he when Annie had ' 
left, ' that I did not ask the girl to cut some bread ; 
I am a clumsy fellow at such things.' 

The confession was enforced by the crooked slices 
he dropped on the plate, and the Baron had suffi- 
ciently recovered himself to offer assistance, per- 
haps with some recollection of his anxiety to prove 
fit for subordinate offices. 

' Permit me, Mr. Frank, though no master of the 
art — ^indeed 'tis long since I performed it — ^still I 
should like very much to try.' 

'See,' he continued, with a proportionate excess 
of satisfaction, 'I don't do it so very ill; but one 
must take time, and not go round about, else the 
thumb runs a risk ! There is an art here, as every- 
where, — always make your slice equal: reaUy, it 
leads one on !' And so Von Malte went on to cut 
and cut, until at last Frank ventured to remark that 
now there was surely enough. 

' It is such a real enjoyment to help one's-self,' 
said the incautious Baron, brushing the crumbs from 
his waistcoat, and seating himself again on the sofa. 

'Are you not, then, used to that?' asked their 
shy entertainer, more directly eyeing his new guest. 

' No — well, not as a rule. You must know that I 
— I own a farm in Funen, which I inherit from my 
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father, and as I was a rich man's son, I was dread- 
fully spoilt in my childhood.' 

'So it struck me, sir,' returned the student 
pointedly. 

* You mean — ah,' Von Malte stammered — ' I trust, 
sir, I have not — ' 

'Don't take it ill, Mr. Malte, but I guessed at 
once that in one way or other you were an aristocrat ; 
which, to tell the truth, I should have concluded 
from the single fact of your coming in Krone's com- 
pany.' 

' Ha, ha I It does not seem to be any recommen- 
dation in your eyes to be an aristocrat.' 

' I am the better pleased, Mr. Malte, that I can 
reckon you only, it seems, among the aristocracy of 
wealth. Certainly I do not favour this aristocracy, 
but yet it is more natural and rational than the 
hereditary foUy of noble birth.' 

•Still, pray observe,' rejoined Von Malte aigu- 
mentatively, 'that I have not earned wealth, but 
inherited it; and thus cannot escape your chaige of 
folly. Besides, what harm have the unhappy nobility 
done you ?' 

*Iliey have not done me any; they usually do 
ncikmff — they are meie drones.' 

*T\mX is a heavy accusation when it is made 
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general Since you judge them with such certainty, 
Mr. Frank, you must have a very extensive and 
intimate acquaintance with the nobility/ 

' I don't know a single individual among them.' 

* Indeed ? — then you have read it in the papers — 
ha, ha !' The Baron here tried to excuse his laugh 
by a subsequent extreme of gravity. 

'Although I don't go about with these gentle- 
men,' answered Frank, somewhat irritated, * I may 
stiU form a correct enough idea about them.' 

' Now, Mr. Frank, let us be equitable. Of course 
there are idlers in all grades, but scarcely more 
among men of rank than among others. There is 
many a nobleman I should wish to resemble.' 

' You talk of their rank; happily such a term is 
no longer applicable. The category has ceased to 
exist among our institutions.' 

' Good ; then call it a class, or whatever you like. 
To be honest with you, as a landowner myself, I 
may be fairly reckoned in this said class, and I have 
to rejoice yon by the candid avowal that I am a 
drone indeed.' 

' What do you mean by that ?' 

' That I have learnt nothing useful I have no 
energy, no activity, no occupation whatever, and 
am heartily weary of being rich.' 
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* You have only got a gift of the spleen.' 

' Yes ; if I were an English lord it would be called 
so; 

'You must try and, get something to do; this is 
the only cure for that malady. Take the man)Bige- 
ment of your property.' 

* I have not the least desire to do so. Do you 
know what I take pleasure in ? — ^why, making paper 
boxes ; and this I flatter myself I do very well.' 

' If so, then sell your landed property and turn 
bookbinder,* answered Frank, at length brought to 
view the question humorously ; and Waldemar Krone, 
who had listened with much interest to the conver- 
sation, joined the two in a burst of hearty merri- 
ment. 

*Why, indeed, may I not yet enjoy life?* ex- 
claimed the Baron ; ' I have certainly most of the 
means for it. Yet I have travelled round Europe in 
vain. Enjoyment was always either further on by 
a post-station, or as far behind. You, Mr. Frank, 
who, as I hear, live so quiet and solitary here in 
your garret, are evidently far happier than I.* 

* Yes — ^yes,' agreed Waldemar. * And would any 
one believe, Mr. Malte, that Frank is a rich man ? 
He has means, and yet lives here Uke a hermit* 

* No;— have you, then, really such means?' ex- 
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claimed the Baron with simplicity. ' It annoys me 
to hear it, — that is, I fancied you were a poor, 
struggling fellow, who maintained yourself painfully 
by teaching, or the like. I came up here to see a 
pattern of stoical virtue — to know and perhaps learn 
something from him !' 

'Then you may console yourself with the fact 
that my income is no greater than barely to afford 
me the means of living here and studying. If that 
makes me a pattern of virtue, then I am one.' 

' But you don't mean me to infer, Mr. Frank, that 
you never enjoy life ? To this incessant reading no 
one can hold out. You have certainly some group 
of friends, — ^you have attached yourself to some 
family circle or other, — you visit, surely ? Or per- 
haps this extreme degree of application proceeds 
from your being engaged to some fair one V 

Frank declared, with a bitterness which frightened 
the Baron from asking any more questions, that he 
neither had any circle, family, or sweetheart. But 
Waldemar Krone now came to the rescue, and led 
the conversation on to literature, music, and the 
theatre, which gave the Baron an opportunity of 
showing himself to great advantage. His opinions 
were sound, though simply expressed, and so pro- 
pitiated the favour of Jacob Frank, that at last he 
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awoke to fuller consciousness of the duties of a 
host, and summoned pretty Annie to procure for 
him a couple of bottles of wine and some oysters. 
Frank was however very ignorant in such matters, 
and his orders to Annie were so vague that the arch 
girl giggled, till Waldemar Krone interfered, and 
gaily set his friend right, — ^that, too, in so graceful 
a manner, whilst he reproved Annie's freedom so 
easily yet pleasantly, that the latter could not but 
wish that Mr. Krone lodged in the attic instead of 
Mr. Frank. 

' Krone is an experienced person,' remarked the 
Baron, laughing. 

' Perhaps too much so,* answered Frank ; ' I don't 
like his way of looking on servants. I always treat 
these people as my equals.' 

'You constrain yourself on their account, cer- 
tainly, Frank,' answered Krone ; ' that is the thing. 
As to equals — ^hm — ^you don't mean to say you 
treat Annie as your equal? Do you bow to her 
when you meet her on the street ? When you are 
lying here stretching yourseK on the sofa, and Annie 
comes in, do you take down your legs, and raise 
yourself up, as you would if a lady entered? 
Politeness aside, your stiffness has thus no other 
effect than to make Annie laugh at you ; whereas 
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by a judicious treatment, you would get her to serve 
you promptly, and with good-wiU/ 

'Annie is not my servant, but the landlady'^,* 
returned Frank. ' In regard to what you call judi- 
cious treatment, the less said the better; I profess 
no knowledge of it as concerns female servants, and I 
think that Annie is better treated with my stiffness 
than with the admiring glances which you cast on 
' her, and which she certainly seemed but too able to 
appreciate.' 

'Ha, ha!' laughed the Baron; 'there Mr. Frank 
touched you, friend Krone !' 

'Nonsense! It must be a frightfully tedious 
piece of work for poor Annie to wait on such a 
Quaker as Frank.' 

Annie came quickly back with her errand, and 
was evidently much amused when Waldemar Krone, 
in spite of his host's protest, subjected her to a short 
examination concerning Mr. Frank's daily mode of 
life. Annie's answers afforded the Baron great 
entertainmait, and even Frank himself was obliged 
to laugh, though startled to find how slily Annie 
had noticed all his peculiarities, whilst he imagined 
that she was only thinking of her daily business. 
Frank thus smarted for his manner of treating his 
merry-eyed attendant ; but if Annie had only stayed 
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near the door to listen a moment, she would have 
heard in turn how dangerous a person she was con- 
sidered by the lodger in the attic ; who added the 
remark, that he almost always expected for those in 
her class, when they had pretty faces, that a sorrow- 
ful end was in store. 

After the three gentlemen had passed an hour 
pleasantly together, the Baron rose suddenly to take 
leave, being about to set off early next day on 
the journey he had before referred to, for which 
he had still some things to look after; but he 
begged Krone not to disturb himself because he 
was hurrying away. He thanked Frank for the 
pleasant evening he had spent with him, hoped he 
would keep his new friend. Baron Malte of Soborg, 
in kindly remembrance, and then went hurriedly 
out at the door, leaving Waldemar Krone to give a 
closer explanation. This was done as soothingly 
as possible for Frank's dignity, but still not quite 
graciously received; Frank declaring the conceal- 
ment of the Baron's title to have been a very poor, 
boyish trick. 

It seemed as if when Von Malte went, he took all 
their host's good-nature with him. Frank sat down 
opposite the friend of his childhood with so morose 
an expression on his face that it formed a striking 
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contrast to the lively genial countenance of Walde- 
mar Krone. 

*You must confess, however, Frank,' said the 
latter, 'that Von Malte is a good fellow V 

' Oh, for that — pretty well,' was the gruff reply ; 
* yet I don't wish the acquaintance continued. And in 
general you will do me a favour. Krone, not to smug- 
gle any more Barons or Counts into my quarters.' 

' Perhaps also I shall do you a favour by staying 
away along with them ?' asked Waldemar in a 
humorous tone. 

' How can I help it, if you only keep company 
with people of rank? With such associations I 
have nothing in common.' 

' Will you tell me with what sort, then ? It seems 
to me that you have no associates at all ! You live 
here like a hermit in a cave, and allow the stream 
of life to roar by you, without inquiring whence it 
Cometh or whither it goeth, and without concerning 
yourself what it bears upon its waves.' 

' It is strange — ^with a little alteration this reproof 
just suits the giver,' returned the student. 'You 
hardly put any of these solemn questions to your- 
self ; but the difference is, that while I sit on the dry 
land and contemplate the navigation, you sail quite 
carelessly down the stream.' 
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' In that you are entirely mistaken, Frank ! I have 
a fixed aim, and that I have it will be sufficiently 
evident hereafter/ 

' I can believe that ! Your great aim is probably 
to make a distinguished and wealthy match, and be- 
come the slave of your own wife for the rest of your 
lifetime.' 

' May I ask,' answered Waldemar, flushing, 'whence 
you draw this delightful inference ?' 

' I had my grounds quite accidentally from one of 
those fine students who go out into the great world ; 
who rise about noon, and notwithstanding affirm 
that they study. He narrated to some grateful 
listeners a variety of fashionable doings, and among 
the rest that you were paying court to the Countess 
Gyldenholdt. I may tell you, at the same time, that 
I have once or twice seen this fair lady in the street, 
and once when I chanced to be in the theatre. She 
appeared to me haughtiness and deceit personified. 
I believe her character entirely corresponds with her 
aspect, and my first thought when I saw her was, 
that she must regard you as a sheer fool to think of 
such a conquest.' 

' It only grieves me, Frank,' said Waldemar with 
dignity, ' that you will always judge so bitterly and 
harshly — of course because of her rank. Fransiska 
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Gyldenholdt is no common character, and the higher 
one's position the more is one exposed to envy and 
misrepresentation. I make no secret of it at all, that 
I love her ; and can I help it that by chance she is 
high-born and rich V 

'A remarkable chance ! More likely you lament 
it as an obstacle V 

* It does not lessen her in my eyes. I really do 
not consider a coronet and some thousands as Nur- 
emberg ware, to turn up the nose at* 

' No, that I can believe ! And perhaps it is in 
connexion with this that it appears you will not 
take the examination for the profession of jurist?' 

' How' do you know that T will not ? But even if 
it were so — may one not become a useful member of 
society without undergoing an examination? and 
may one not be happy although he marries into a 
rich circle ? I have stiU faith in my lucky star, and 
won't allow myseK to be terrified because people 
screech like owls in the night/ 

' By the way,' resumed Waldemar, after a pause, 
' have you lately heard from Stromby ?' 

' No,' was the curt answer, ' I have not.' 

' Have you been there yourseK ?' 

' Not since September.' 

* Then perhaps you do not know that Ida has gone 
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to Jutland ? I heard it lately from Bruun, and it 
vexed me, for I was just thinking of visiting the 
Stainforths, and would have proposed to you to come 
with me to Stromby/ 

'I shall not go soon again to Stromby/ coldly 
returned Frank. ' I have no time for jaunting/ 

'You have often been a riddle to me, Frank, 
but this evening I cannot in the least make you 
out/ 

* It is thus best for both of us V blimtly replied 
the other, and hereupon they separated : Waldemar 
feeling it now his turn to be wounded and grieved 
by the ungraciousness of his quondam school-fellow. 
The old Chamberlain had not been quite wrong in 
his opinion that one may cherish too romantic 
imaginations about youthful acquaintances and 
school-friendships. 

The clock struck twelve as Waldemar went home, 
and the streets were very stilL Nothing is more 
lonely than a large city in the night-time, when, with 
their speechless majesty, the star -bright heavens arch 
over that home of joy and sorrow, of mingled peace 
and war, levity and sin. He remained standing for a 
moment looking up at the stars, as if he would read 
into the future. The crisis of the future may, indeed, 
be distant, but it may also be close at hand. 
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Having entered Amalie Street, he was startled to 
perceive, as he approached the house, that there were 
lights in all the rooms of his uncle's storey; next 
he observed a carriage at the door, and immediately 
guessed that this must be the doctor's, and that the 
old man was ilL So it turned out ; the Chamber- 
lain had for some time been ailing, but had unex- 
pectedly this evening become much worse. A 
message had been sent for Waldemar to the places 
he was in the habit of visiting, but it did not occur 
to any one to seek him at Frank's. Hans had been 
very uneasy at the young gentleman's absence, as. he 
feared, from the Chamberlain's state, that he might 
die suddenly. 

It was not yet so bad as that ; on the contrary, he 
was better next day, then worse, again, and so it 
went on for a fortnight, during which Chamberlain 
Krone was not able again to leave his bed. In- 
quiries about his health came in from every quarter, 
even from the very highest, and all this sympathy 
appeared to act soothingly on the patient's com- 
plaint. One day he was so well that he received 
some visits in bed, but this was the last flicker of 
life, and the last time the old state-official gave 
audience. On the evening of the same day he slept 
quietly away, just when his adopted son and his 

VOL. I. li 
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faithful servant thought that a refreshing slumber 
had overtaken him. 

Although Waldemar must have expected that a 
serious illness, at his uncle's age, would end in death, 
still he was strongly shaken by it. He sat long by 
his uncle's deathbed, and gave way to tears, then 
went up to his own chamber, and spent there a 
sleepless night. As Hans came into his room next 
momin*;, the old servant's slow step, sorrowful 
countenance, and increased respect in manner, re- 
minded the young man of the great change that had 
taken place in Ids destiny. He stood now entirely 
alone in the world, and was seized with a feeling of 
loneliness and emptiness before quite unknown to 
him. Hans's presence was really somewhat cheer- 
ing to him, and, with instinctive warmth, he pressed 
the old valet's hand, saying — 

* Thanks for all your faitlifulness to my dear uncle, 
good Hans ! You were ever his best Mend !' 

These words Hans never forgot, they knitted him 
to his ycmug master for life. 

A bustle soon succeeded the mom^nful quiet, for 
the Chamberlain had, during the first days of his 
illness, given both Waldemar and Hans minute in- 
structions as to how his funeral was to be conducted. 
This last arrangement of the Chamberlain's was no 
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way subordinate in punctilio or exactitude to those 
he had been wont to make during his best days, and 
as he found ready appreciation on such a point from 
the sympathy of Hans, his wishes were most care- 
fully observed. Nothing was wanting at the funeral 
of the Chamberlain, except his own presence ; and 
he was borne to the earth with a splendour which 
will long be remembered in that street. 

After the funeral, Chamberlain Blom, the executor 
of Fritz Krone's last wiU and testament, and his 
friend from early life, dined with the young heir. 
In the afternoon the notary-public arrived, Hans 
was duly called in, and the will read in form. 
Despite all the pains the testator had bestowed on 
the style, and though an eflfective allusion to his 
forefathers must thus be lost to posterity, we must 
content ourselves with briefly recording the contents 
of the said deed, and describe the impression it made 
on the heirs. 

Chamberlain Blom seated himseK in the deceased's 
velvet arm-chair, and took a pinch of snuflf with an 
air of superiority, for he of course knew the secrets 
which should shortly come to light. By his side 
sat the heir, apparently indifferent to the result; 
whilst Hans stood prepared at a respectful distance. 
The face of the old valet was worth studying. 
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for in spite of his efforts to maintain a calm exterior, 
the greatest anxiety revealeci itself in his look^ and 
when he brought Chamberlain Blom a glass of water 
his hand shpplc It was indeed a critical momei^t 
for him, a turning-point in his life. Now would be 
seen whether he had been the acute speculator he 
passed for ; it would be decided whether the Cham- 
berlain's Hans could take his seat among servants 
and lackeys as a respectfBd vete;rai^.or shQiild be 
laughed at as a simpleton; finally must this also 
become clear, if for the future he was to be master 
in his own house, or if the sharp-tongued Jane 
should swing the slipper over his aged head. For 
when she would often fain have tempted him to 
take what she thought allowable profit. to himself 
in the Chamberlain's housekeeping, Hans had each 
time referred her to the legacy ; and now,. oh dread- 
ful thought ! what if the legacy should melt into 
thin air, and he be put off with a formal, bequest of 
the wardrobe, or some other flattering codicil for a 
mourning-ring! 

The solemn introduction to the testament, and the 
reference to the ancestors, made Hans look as if cold 
water were poured down his back ; when the Cham- 
berlain in his own ceremonious style proceeded with 
the main theme, few could have followed its details 
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with such evident comprehension as the faithful 
attendant. When Hans was at last relieved by the 
intelligence that he was the owner of 8000 thalers, 
the warmth of his gratitude was so great, or the 
revulsion of feeling so ' strong, that instantly he 
burst into tears. 

The principal heir remained > cahn to the- end, yet 
it gave him a slight start tb learn; that his means in 
sure possession amounted to about. 120,000 thalers. 
Chamberlain Blom smiled, and Bhook^ his young 
friend's hand in a very significant mianner. Hans 
wished his new master joy, but seeUKsd less sur- 
prised than he to learn the amount of the legacy. 

Some few days after the funeral, Waldemar sat 
lingering over his breakfast alone, when Hans 
entered, and laid letters and newspapers on the 
late Chamberlain's writing-clesk, as had been his 
wont in time past. The old regulations were still 
followed in the house, and closely, and obstinately 
maintained by Hans ; whilsjb the yoimg master en- 
deavoured to keep patient under this tyranny out 
of respect for his uncle's name, forming by degrees, 
however, the resolution to part gracefully with Hans, 
and elevate Niels to the post of valet. For several 
days Waldemar had taken the letters with a cer- 
tain eagerness^ which made Hans guess that he 
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expected some communication of importance, caus- 
ing him thus to regard his master with a curiosity 
more and more troublesome. He now loitered some 
moments in the room, but got nothing by his perti- 
nacity, for the young gentleman let the letters lie 
with stoical indifference until he was alone. Then, 
indeed, he sprang up and opened them in haste ; his 
colour rose while he read them, and as he laid them 
down again a gleam of triumph spread over his 
handsome features. 

Thus ran the first of the letters, written in a large 
upright character, and on rather plain paper : — 

' Nobly descended Mr. V. Kjrone, — 

' With grief I have learnt the sad news of 
your uncle the Chamberlain's sudden death. He 
wa^ a man of estimable character, and his loss is 
sincerely lamented by us alL I thank you for the 
intimation you sent me of it, and the condolence of 
my family, as well as my own, is offered you by 
' Arthur Count of Gyldenholdt. 

Gtldbnholdt, I4th December 1S4 — . 

* P.S. — I have charged my nephew to convey to 
you an invitation from us.' 
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The other letter, written fluently, and dated Dyr- 
land, the 13th, was in the following terms : — 

* Dear Krone, — So the old man is gone already ! 
Peace be with him; and my due consideration to 
you on the event. You were really attached to him, 
and I know his death would give you pain. But 
why should we lament over it ? I therefore add my 
hearty congratulation on the independent and agree- 
able position in which his will has placed you. You 
have indeed cause to remember him with gratitude. 
Your late uncle was like himself to the last. In 
departing just at the right moment, and leaving his 
treasures to younger energies, he has proved ever 
comme ilfaut! But I see in spirit how your face 
is taking solemn and disapproving folds. I will 
therefore only add — and what an absolute hoard 
have you come into possession of! A hundred and 
twenty thousand thalers ! We were all — except the 
omniscient Sass — astonished at it. In my uncle's 
r^ard you have ascended several degrees. " 1 20,000 
thalers," he repeated twice, " weU, I must say the 
good Chamberlain has known what he was about ; 
for he began, sure enough, with but 40,000." 

' You know of course that my uncle has much 
respect for capitalists, but lest you should be shocked. 
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I must however add, that your good luck would not 
have interested him if you had not besides made 
such a good impression on him as you have done. 

* What will you now'take in hand ? Throne it in 
solitary sombre majesty in your uncle's velvet arm- 
chair, and receive visits of condolence ? I have a 
better proposal to make to you, or, to speak more 
accurately, I have an invitation to you from my 
uncle to spend the Christmas with us. We shall 
have some splendid hunting, and as you have never 
tried life in the country before, I can guarantee 
your enjoyment of it. , 

* My uncle, who is not fojid of. using the pen, 
bade me invite you, but a certain young lady pressed 
him, in order not to offend against forms, at least to 
say in his letter that he had done sa I hope thus 
that a specimen of my old imcle's immense hand- 
writing will effect what my repeated entreaties have 
never accomplished, namely, to move your high- 
mightiness to qidt the classic stones of the capital, 

• as the Doctor would say, and to honour the bar- 
l>arous heaths of Jutland iivdth your majestic foot- 
print {Apropos — ^bring good water-tight boots with 
you !) 

*My unde merely inquired, ''Can he handle a 
gun ?" and though I presume that ihe mysteries of 
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the chase are as unknown to you as — ^yes, as what? 
No simile will occur to me, so I must beg you to 
supply the omission ; suffice it to say, as I have so 
often seen you put a bullet in the centre of the black 
spot, I answered that he might rest assured of it. 
Buckle on your knapsack then, and come quickly. 
— Your attached, 

. , ' W. Gyldenholdt.' 

Throughout the rest, of the day Haua looked 
several tiines very inquiringly at his young nwuster, 
as if convinced that something had taken place, or 
as if he perfectly well understoo(J something, but 
Waldemar g^v^ him no satisfaction on jib^ point, 
appearing um^oved as before. 

He dined that day with Chamberlain Blom, to 
whom he communicated his intention of spending 
Christmas at Gyld^nholdt. This worthy old gentle- 
man, whose habits were not of the active order, had 
observed with satisfaction the tact and propriety 
with which young Krone bore hi§ neyv state of in- 
dependence ; and Waldemar soon perceived that if 
he merely attended to forms, his guardian would not 
trouble him mi;ch. 

On returning home he summoned Hans, to wjhom 
he communicated his intention of taking young 
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TUomi woT<i circumstantially given, and the list of 
III! that must be packed up and taken with them 
wiw v«ry long. Hans increased it by some small 
HUggtmtionH, and treated the whole aflfair of packing 
up with prolix importance. When all was done he 
{\M\M^ in' and reported. 

' That (8 woll» Hans/ was the reply. 'You must 
bt» \v\\{\y for IhhI now/ 

' I hoiH^ that wo have not forgotten anything,' per- 
niiit^Hl tJio ihUI old fellow, ' for I presume master is 
^^^^\ft to jKnue lUatanco !' 



i 
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Waldemar had resolved that Hans, as a punish- 
ment for his curiosity, should not learn till next 
morning where he was going to ; but Hans had on 
his side determined that the young master should 
handsomely make a clean breast before retiring to 
bed. Chamberlain Krone had, especially during his 
latter years, been very open-mouthed to his old ser- 
vant, and, when recently ailing, had honoured him 
with small confidences, to a degree of which the 
nephew had not the slightest idea. Moreover, Hans 
was sufficiently versed in court matters to recognise 
the Gyldenholdt coat-of-arms at a glance, and he 
thus knew from whom his master had that morning 
got letters. For answer to Hans's last question, the 
young gentleman cast a peremptory glance on him, 
and said — 

* We can talk about that in the morning, Hans.' 

' Yes, sir. You must really not be offended — but 
the truth is,' argued he, as if broaching the most 
unanswerable of excuses, ' I am too anxious to sleep 
without fairly knowing where your honour means to 
travel.' 

Waldemar opened his eyes, and was on the point 
of returning an angry answer, but he bethought him 
that next morning he should be quit, once for aU, of 
the old torment, and as he was equally assured of 
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Hana's faithfalneaaes and his cnrioeitj, he mastered 
himself, and replied with a smile — 

' You are very curious, Hans. I am going to 
Oyldenholdt. I have an invitation there/ he con- 
descended farther to explain, ' to a shooting-party/ 

'Yes, yes; I fancied as much,' answered Hans, 
with a nod of satisfaction. * Tme, sir, — ^and I wish 
all success ; your honour may rely upon it, I never 
betrayed a confidence. But:— but I have a request 
to make, which I hope will be granted !' 

'Well, what is that, Hans?' said Waldemar im- 
patiently, while not a little annoyed at the evident 
knowledge of his purpose at Jutland. . 

' I would beg to be allowed, sir, to accompany you 
to Gyldenholdt, instead of Niels.* 

' What good, in all the world, would that do ?' 

* It is certainly not for my own pleasure I would 
seek it, I may well desire a little quiet in my old 
days, but — but — ' 

* Now, Hans, out with your speech, since it must 
be so. Take a chair and sit down,' continued the 
young man, with humour ; * you are henceforth your 
own master, and you have had a tiresome business 
of it to-night' 

* Your honour!' exclaimed Hans, in a wounded 
tone, ' now you have the advantage of me ! Nothing 
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shall induce me to sit down in your presence ; I did 
not think you had such a low opinion of my sense 
of propriety/ 

Hans recovered himself and continued, whilst 
drawing nearer — 

' I must tell your honour that I once, many years 
ago, accompanied the late Chamberlain- on — on a 
journey of importance/ 

* Ah, Hans 1 — Indeed?' Waldeniar could not help 
exclaiming. 

' It was when he went to Taarnfeldt to court the 
Baronesi? Stjemholm. We had then some experi- 
ences which may perhaps be useful to your honour.^ 
The unhappy result of the journey must, in my 
opinion, be ascribed wholly and alone to the circum- 
stanc.e that the Chamberlain offended the Baron's 
steward of the manor. Secretary Brodstnip. Does 
your honour smile at that V 

* Ha, ha ! Yes, Hans, I do ! It is too jsixuple of 
you to believe that the Baron allowed his steward of 
the manor to poke his nose into his family affairs.' 

* Then I can assure you, master, that it is not so 
incredible. The cause stood on weak grounds, and 
the Secretary, who had much to say, gave a push to 
the falling chariot. The late Chamberlain — ^he was 
then only Groom of the Bedchamber — had irritated 
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the Secretary by a haughty and contemptuous reply 
at table, in the presence of many persons, and he is 
said to have sworn, that as surely as his own name wa& 
Bnxistrup, Groom-of-the-Bedchamber Krone should, 
never be master at Faarnfelilt. How he managed^ 
the Baron I know not, but the Secretary looked at 
us with a triumphant evil glance as we departed — 
and so we comprehended the whole aflfair/ 

'This is an interesting story, Hans, and it is, 
moreover, quite new ; but what has it to do with my 
Christmas visit to Gyldenholdt V 

* Yes, certainly, your honour, I shall explain that 
t^ you. It is exactly the same thing at Gylden- 
holdt. Councillor Sass is the Count's right hand ; 
h(? is almost omnipotent with the Count ; he has 
served the Count for forty years, and is intrusted 
with all the secrets of the family — ' 

' But not with the Coimtess's — ha, ha !' laughed 
Waldemar, hurried away by the ludicrous in the 
whole scene ; but immediately after he coloured all 
over at having said these words, and was provoked 
at having allowed himself to enter into conversation 
with Hans. 

* 1 would only wish to accompany master because 
this Councillor Sass knows me well ; he is a sensible 
man, who does not despise a judicious word, even 
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when it comes from the lips of a servant ; in fact, 
I had once an opportunity of doing him a little 
good turn, it was when he wished to invest his 
money in — ' 

'Come, now, Hans, no more anecdotes to-night,' 
concluded Waldemar. 

' I only thought,' persevered Hans, ' I perhaps 
might speak a good word for your honour to the 
Coun— ' 

* Hark ye, this is going too far in your conceit,' 
broke out his master, springing up. ' Not a word 
more, but go to bed.' 

* I solemnly promised the late honoured Chamber- 
lain,' still murmured Hans at the door, ' to be of use 
to you where I could, — but meanwhile your honour 
has got angry, so I must submit. As I see well 
enough,' ended he, ' that you will not take me with 
you on your journey, and Niels, the puppy, is to go, 
it is my advice, — and believe me. Master, the advice 
is good, — that your honour, at coming to Gylden- 
holdt, should take pains to stand on a good footing 
with Councillor Sass.' 

With that, Hans bowed and went his way, whilst 
the young master first threw himself in vexation 
into the arm-chair, but shortly afterwards laughed 
heartily at the whole affair. 
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'iHnw icaua -wtuesi -rarn ^iocii bkiies ^ <jiic ima tAe 
V'^rta :4iQ&thi? m die 3iaflS7iiitL Xi^r d^poEEn^ 
*;ii»7 niake '▼uL fine -mcniiCL be snoed' Hdw^fvo; 
*nixii% wiuftc TwilL diffiK ia mtiiri^ miiirii' in. Jbst 'vwhbt 
nuui 'han ixxbtp: -wia ji rhe <iiiL The C&azn&cE&m 
'•itf^univ ne^'S behaved m tu nuL Xkfe wiE 
OA lumt .%»^lcit I wiH whisper itinnTftfng is 
«^ar in die morning' 

X«^Tu nii-. m-jTiir enrtv. ELuift ami Sidi att 
ixk dae kiw room over a cup of eofee, Huae 
forth hi:fi .speech in q^oifie another stfle 6m dwk be 
fjaplf}j(iA in the upper apaztmezit& He kad, dmiiig 
hid long .service, learnt to use isther polsdied Ian- 
$(iiage» bat in his own pxivate terzitorj, especially 
whfiu yjToewhat irritated, it was in qmte another 
lone, 

' So foolidh pranks^ Niels/ began be, ' wben you 
get to Gyldenholdt, do yon bear ? Yon perbape fEuicy 
that the Ckmnt's servants will ML staiii^ at sight 
^if nnch a dandy, now that yon have got so &r as to 
(fut on the white frock. As for that, thongb, you 
are still raw enough to flame up to the eyes wben 
you carry a salver among company — ^your ears get as 
rod as a pitcher's, if you have to go into a roomful 
of guests, and you can't pass, a mirror without staring 
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to see yourself, as if doubtful whether your coat 
ben't wrong side out. Then, as to listening and 
eavesdropping, you go to work like an oaf with it. 
Give me my pipe, the long one there, and sit down 
opposite me. So now I have you ang-fass, as his 
late Excellency used to say, and thus I can see on 
your whey-face if you 're attending to me.' 
Hans lighted his pipe and continued — 
* Tou must wear your livery as if you had been 
bom in it; see and go about your work in gtyle, 
always busy and full of it, ready to catch your 
master if you 're taken on a sudden. Mark n^e, now, 
Niels, no trifling here, you have his confidence to 
gain. Accordingly you must not flirt with the girls, 
nor, above all, gossip to strange servants about your 
own knowledge of aflPairs in hand. Keep a close 
tongue when from home, that is a great matter, 
Niels, a principal matter, I assure you,' and here 
Hans raised his finger. ' Whatever you may think, 
no replies to himself, no argumentation, no air of 
grumbling, always deferential and well satisfied. 
I 'm particular on this, Niels, because I could take 
my oath on it that ere you served a fortnight — with- 
out this warning, of course — you 'd have been eight- 
and-twenty times out of your mind with rage at 
him,' 

VOL. I. s 



X^!;^ pK?t=c li^ ziSlla «» ^ b»i 9BeoL cff Basoer do. 
I> '.Or iitn-*r Vj o^*k. ^q? * !fig^ liikSD. sdwr ^»i- ! * 

>^r. £s^ :£. t!^ tsbilL^ : tbEr^ ic^st be ressooafaloies 
ill ill xhin^e^, uid ock? muse 9r>v- leC^vc- he can iteap. 
Votj rxr;.>?r l^^gin bv being honest to a Tenr fin-- 
ihittii — ay, a farthing in especial, mote than a thaler 
itvrif, Irxik ye-^and not take the adrantage yon see 
t\tti Either scoondiels do, snatching at it like fools ! 
UoutrHty i» numlxn- one, to obey is number two, to 
k'^rp a r;V>Ke tongue, number three. Can you hold 
all that ill your thick skull ? ' 

YfM, Niels thought he (Xiuld ; there was no such 
difficulty alKiut it, surely. 

* T\um you must know,' continued Hans, after he 
liful o|H}n(Hl th(! d(Kir and convinced himself that 
nioihcr Jano was not listening, 'I would not have 
pliujiul you with the young master if I had not 
thought that you might make your fortune in this 
way. Ho is a good master, but he is more than that 

lu^ \H u riHiug man ! Wait till he gets to the top 
of tho troo 1 I will tell you something, if you can 
kiH^p it to yourself, but you must not blab — ^to no 
Olio whaUwor, observe, least of aU to mother; for 
iM iHUunmis gt)88ip, she is as leaky as a cracked 
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tea-pot.' Haus laid his hand on Niels* arm and 
said in his ear, ' The master stands in a fair way, 
lad, to wed the young Countess of Gyldenholdt ! ' 

' But, father, that is no secret at aU,' said Niels, 
much disappointed. ' Why, we talked about nothing 
else the other night at Coimt Ferdinand's. The two 
are betrothed, in fact.' 

' Phew ! Mere talk in the dark ; sheer gossip,' 
was the disdainful reply. ' If there 's aught I de- 
spise, boy, it is gossip, ignorant gossip.' 

'Is he, then, betrothed or not?' asked Niels, 
pricking his ears again like a lynx. 

' Something half-way, neither one nor t'other,' went 
on the old man oracularly. ' You see he is engaged 
to the Countess herself, but the Count has not set 
his seal to it. No secret, quotha ? All you have 
heard, sirrah, is prate — sheer prate ; but when I tell 
you what I do, you may be morally certain that it 
is a secret, and sure to boot. Has your precious 
block of a head made one sensible reflection, now, 
on the matter ? When you heard that the master 
was to have a Countess, you doubtless ran at it like 
a bull-calf when it sees a red clout ; but, mark me, 
Niels, mark me, there are scores of different sorts 
among Countesses. There are some Countesses I 
would not give sixpence for, both as regards their 



v> l0f: TUifA Ligker: bm. dftsh it! tbeve is not a 
r^/QxiUjM in th^ land xkoA stands » h^^ as tlie erne 
JO 'jUfr^tion ! Sbe is betixtifiil as the daj, and lich 
aiii th<; rrjjriJ treason'; why, one wav and t*otber, 
A%H \» worth about a million.' 

' Thtf; f Jevil she is ! ' exclaimed Niels, slapping his 
kneeff, 

' I>on't Vjawl so, blockhead \ K, now, the master 
\lfiiM mund her — and I think he may, for there is 
irudtle in the young rugue — ' 

' Kh, fathc;r ? ' broke in Niels, half aghast, half 
ruiitiouM. 'Hist! you call the master a — a rogue! 
Don't Im! afraid to trust me, though.' 

'Tooh — you don't understand; 'twas but our 
( 'oiirt way of talking,' explained the father. ' I 
iiKtan thcirr is more than meets the eye in our young 
^oiitlnnian. '(lad, boy, there is something about 
him that begins to strike me like the ticket by 
which ('ount KoHondcrs coachman won the great 
YX\%i\ in tho lottery, and that was thunder and light- 
ning o\it of a couple of small numbers ! Fifty 
t UouwukI was the result, Niels, but I 'd be inclined 
to h^y much more on Uio two eyes of Herr Walde- 
mur. whtvii his spirit comes out as it did last night 
Now tlmt )u^ has the substance at his back, I don't 
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see what should be in the way ; but still he must be 
cautious/ 

'Do you see now, Niels/ said his experienced 
father, lighting the pipe onoe more, ' if he marries 
her, by my soul we come into a good family. She 
has plenty of money herself, and her cousin. Count 
Wilhelm — who is, besides, the master's best friend 
— ^inherits the barony. These are brilliant prospects ; 
but now we come to the kernel of the thing : in the 
same way as I have lived in the aristocratic world, 
and at Court, so you will come to live among the 
nobility in the country. I have speculated in bonds 
and in legacies, but you shall speculate in landed 
property ! ' Hans laid himself back in the sofa with 
dignity, and Niels, who had inherited something of 
the father's talent, wore an intelligent air. 

' There are many delightful farms on the estate, 
Niels, and if you can, on leaving service, get hold of 
one of them, you will become quite a landed gentle* 
man yourself; and you may succeed in it, if you 
will but use your natural imderstanding. You must 
see and get into favour with the Count, and with all 
of them together. You must be nimble as a squirrel 
in the Countess's service, that is at this moment the 
main thing ; with the old Count, on the other hand, 
you need not be so particular, for he will laotice you 
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no more than the fly that sits on the walL The 
young Count you must lay yourself out more to 
please ; but, more especially still, you must have an 
eye to the steward of the manor. Councillor Sass. 
He is the man before the whole of them ; do you 
understand ? He gives away more places than the 
Coimt himself, and he sits so securely, that whether 
we have the old Count or the young one, Sass will 
still be at the helm, if he be still above ground. 
When the Count is not by — mark that — when the 
Count is not by, you must take off your hat with as 
deep a reverence to Sass as to the Count himself 
In the next place, you must- never take a penny of 
drink-money from him, if you give him a helping 
hand on any occasion. Sass is fond of his money, 
and besides, it makes a confounded good impression 
to refuse drink-money ; such mean greed, not to be 
able to move a finger without being paid for it, is 
not becoming a decent servant, and, believe me, 
Niels, t'other line of conduct pays ! 

'I will tell you one thing more. I was once, 
several years ago, at Gyldenholdt with my late 
master for a day or two, and I suppose everything 
there still goes on in the same way. It is not such 
a very grand house,' remarked Hans with an air of 
importance ; ' no doubt there is abimdance of plate, 
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and that some of the heaviest I have ever had in my 
hand; but the old Count does not care about the 
fashion, and they don't understand there how to set 
out a table. In certain respects things are managed 
very economically, and it may easily happen that 
you see a mended dish in the kitchen. But beware 
of expressing surprise at it ; no boastings about what 
you have seen in town, or such like. Eemember 
that if your master does not get the Countess, you 
may whistle for the farm ; and it cannot but prosper 
your master's affairs, that you conduct yourself with 
discretion. Especially you must seem as if you had 
never heard anything about your master paying 
court to the Countess, and never let him guess that 
you know anything about the matter. Eemember, 
Niels, that the birds that sing too early are those 
taken by the cats ! So write to me every fortnight, 
and let me know how matters stand. There, bundle 
off, the master rings ! ' 

Precisely at the appointed hour for the post- 
chaise, it stood at the door, and shortly thereafter it 
rolled off across St. Anna's Place, followed by the 
best wishes of Hans and Jane. The young master 
inside the carriage meditated on the future, and 
sank into gilded dreams. These were indeed of a 
pleasant nature, but nevertheless fluttered by some 
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offtation, and his lirow did not exactly bear the 
stamp of the fresh joyonsness of youth. The young 
servant outside on the box, with his blooming 
countenance and trim new suit, hoisted bright 
colours on the bark which bore Waldemar Krone 
and his fortunes out into the world. But even he 
felt himself somewhat encun^Jbered by Father Hans's 
wisdom, and reviewed in thought the secret instruc- 
tions of the morning. 

The journey passed for Waldemar Krone like a 
dream, in which one form stood forth, sometimes 
clearer, sometimes more dimly, but always in sub- 
stance the same ; and its essence was expressed in 
the one word— Fkansiska ! 



^ 



CHAPTER VI. 

PHILENES AND CHLORIS. 

It may be supposed that Waldemar Krone did 
not linger on the way, and the postilions got such 
lavish drink-money, that Niels for the first time 
ventured a suggestion, and for the first time also got 
a rebuff for his pains. Away they went, and on the 
evening of the third day found themselves at Koldby, 
the post-town nearest Gyldenholdt. Accidentally 
learning that the letter-carrier from Gyldenholdt, 
who also on the way called at Dyrland, was just 
then sitting in the inn taproom, ready for departure, 
Waldemar resolved to communicate his arrival both 
to Count Wilhelm and the Lehnsgreve, expect- 
ing that at all events he had thus insured the send- 
ing of a vehicle to meet him next day. 

Not merely the morning, however, but the whole 
forenoon passed without the appearance of any 
equipage, and as the detention in a third-rate inn 
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was not exactly fitted to put him in good humour, 
about half-past twelve he was just on the point of 
raising his voice to summon Mels, and in a tone of 
irritation order a post-chaise to be got ready, when 
there was a tap at the door, and a little squat man 
entered and made a profound reverence. 

He was dressed in a long brown coat, and had, in 
the old-fashioned style, a large bunch of seals dang- 
ling at his waistcoat-pocket. His face was broad, 
his nose short and thick, his mouth small and pro- 
jecting, his hair, which had begun to turn grey, was 
thick and curly, while the keenness of his eyes was 
not diminished by time, nor even by the fact that 
they squinted in a very marked degree. 

' Have I the honour of speaking to Mr. von 
Krone?' asked the stranger, passing his left hand 
in a peculiar manner across his mouth, and giving a 
little twirl to the old grey riding-cap which he held 
in the right. ' I am Attorney Sass, Count Gylden- 
holdt's steward.' 

' Ah, indeed,' answered Waldemar, whilst he very 
courteously offered him his hand; 'I am particu- 
larly glad to make your acquaintance.' 

' I knew your uncle the late Chamberlain in his 
time,' continued Sass with a jovial smile, whilst he 
kept Waldemar Krone's hand longer in his than is 



geneTally thoi^it ucccwmy. ^H« v»e h Viotx fer 
whom I entertained great vxifff^X. ^^ ^n^ 4kl 
some business together, aoid I Tfstaft; 1^ ta^ Mf imr 
mutual BatisbetimL I n^^iujpamA y^mr \imm» nt 
once by the strikiDg (ztmij'^SkfMfim^ '^^uiirediKMi Mr. 
Sass, with an expremve iKid^ niolut li^ <bMp}^ 
Waldemar's hand, palled dc/wu bk w^tii^i^^^M, mi4 
began to play with the sealn. 

' By report I know ycm wdl, (>AU0^^f usjiti^ 
Waldemar, colouring, wbikt Hsmifn j^f^A ^/^wmi 
ran in his mind ' May I beg y^^ U^ UkM a nMkV 

' Tell me/ inquired Haiw, ^ w y^mr my^J^n m^mi^ 
Hans Jespersen, still alir<e ?^ 

'Yes/ answered WM^a$iMr, ^Amm^ im ihuM'; 
' he is porter in the br/iute Mt A$$isdk YA*^^, Mi^ iu^ 
staying there for tine prenteiit/ 

' WeU, I am glad to b«ar tbai ^ tl«^ mmam; I^^hm ># 
a respectable follow and a ym^^m/A^, 1/ y^ iMyi^^, 
Mr. von Krone, mmyMmH^ mi0$i hmn ^^f^m iMa4k 
of that man if he bad bad ^^n^^ati^/n/ 

' No doubt of it V ' L€$ hmm mp^riU m 'mw^/fU/mtJI/, 
thought Waldemar to hinMw4t * May I a#k; iUrnn. 
cillor, if you come from (Jry]ikuUdA4i1 I Wf^^AM 
yesterday evening to the Count, and iammmnk^i/iM 
to him my intention of going tbeii to-dif / 
' Hm !' answered Saaa, mbUsig U# mmiliki ^^ 
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Count has certainly received your letter, and I have 
come here to bid you welcome.' 

' Oh ! Many thanks, sir/ answered Waldemar with 
embarrassment, whilst again he bowed slightly. 

'Perhaps/ continued Sass, after a moment's re- 
flection — * perhaps — might I ofifer you a seat in my 
conveyance?* 

Mr. Krone's surprise was too evident to allow 
Sass to pass it unnoticed ; but this was not the first 
time that Sass had observed the odd effect of what 
he called his patron's * system of non-conveyance ;' 
he therefore went on without the least embarrass- 
ment, almost in a merry tone — 

' Now, Mr. von Krone, to be frank with you, sir, 
no doubt you have sat here waiting till the Count 
should send a carriage for you, but you might wait 
long for that. You must know that it is against the 
Count's principles to fetch his guests to Gyldenholdt ; 
he does it very rarely, as he thinks that the charge 
is thus disproportionate on his side, whilst it is but 
trifling to each individual. The hospitalities begin 
nearer home in all cases, and there is thus no special 
incivility towards you.* 

' Oh — the matter is not worth speaking so much 
about, Councillor. On the other hand — ' 

'Well, that is sensibly spoken. It is only a 
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caprice with his Lordship, which you will soon for- 
get once you are at Gyldenholdt/ 

' On the other hand/ continued Waldemar, ' I am 
unquestionably surprised that I have not heard from 
Count Wilhelm ; I wrote to him at the same time.' 

' So — so I Well, Count Wilhelm has a good excuse ; 
he went yesterday morning to the market in Aarhuus, 
and as he takes a little excursion northward at the 
same time, can scarcely be home before to-morrow 
evening/ 

^ 'That explains it,' answered Waldemar gaily. 
* May I then not offer you, Councillor, a seat in my 
vehicle? I myself, my servant, and my luggage, 
would certainly be too much for your horses. I 
start precisely at a quarter past one by post-chaise/ 

* I am quite at your service,' replied Sa.ss, a little 
disconcerted, as he took leave. 

Sass had indeed been rather puzzled what to make 
of young Mr. Krone. The report of his courtship of 
the Countess had reached Gyldenholdt, and Sass 
had asked himself if this invitation had any con- 
nexion with it. He could very well appreciate 
Waldemar Krone's position in society, and he esti- 
mated his outward condition neither higher nor 
lower than was due to it. That in this respect 
Waldemar would not satisfy the Coimt as his son-in- 
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law, coiild be easily predicted. But what of the 
Countess ? From a lady who had disdained to be- 
come Lehnsgrevine at Eevenborg, in Sass's opi- 
nion, an)rthing might be expected ; but she had in 
this respect so often befooled their expectations, 
that, until the preceding evening, he had given no 
weight to the rumour of her inclination for young 
Krone. 

On that last evening, the Countess had said, in an 
opportune moment, when tete-^tSte with Sass — 

' Don't you come by Koldby to-morrow morning, 
good Sass ? If you are passing, don't forget to call 
on Mr. von Krone ; he has never been here before, 
and, no doubt, will be astonished — if— if Count 
Wilhelm does not come to meet him.' 

Surprise was usually denoted in Sass's face by a 
sudden vacancy of expression, and he thus met the 
somewhat evident anxiety of the lady in regard to 
their visitor's reception. 

' True — true, your ladyship,* said he, recovering 
himself; ' that reminds me. There is a little errand 
or so at Koldby, and I shall make a point of 
going — when I will not forget to meet Mr. von 
Krone.' 

Can it be possible V asked Sass of himself, as 
that evening he descended the great stone staircase 
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at Gyldenholdt. ' Hm ! I am cimous to see the 
youth/ 

Sass had now seen him, and going down the street 
at Koldby his thoughts ran thus — 

' Faith, he is handsome enough, and may well take 
her fancy. He has a good deal of the fine cavalier 
style about him — now, why not ? Upon my word, 
I should be delighted if we could get the Countess 
well married; 'twould be a sin to have her be- 
coming an old maid at last ! His money well in- 
vested in a landed estate, and also a title along with 
it, — that is not so impossible ! By Count Wilheli^'s 
statement. Krone wished to become purchaser of 
Tiomhobn. Let us first see them together : I know 
her ladyship's ways, and can soon tell if there be 
more under it than the usual gossip about matches. 
The Countess has never before received a visitor in 
this manner — never ; if it be so, and I really see that 
she wishes to have him, I shall do for the young 
gentleman what only Sass — ay, on my honour, 
only Sass — can do. Ha, ha ! It is not just every 
one's case in a twinkling to multiply a fortune like 
his by two !' 

From reflections like these, it was clear that 
Waldemar Krone had made a favourable impression 
on the Count's ' right hand,' and the future proved 
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that it was worth while to stand on a good footing 
with Sass, if not exactly on the grounds which old 
Hans had assigned. 

At the hour agreed on, Waldemar drove ofif with 
Sass at his side and Niels on the box, down the road^ 
to Gyldenholdt ; whilst the Procurator's convey- 
ance modestly rumbled behind with the luggage. 

Sass might well have afforded, like many others 
with the title of Councillor, a handsome vehicle; 
but partly from old frugal custom, partly from 
motives of policy, he always assumed scrupulous 
plainness in his style of life. This modesty pleased 
his lord well, and made him complaisant towards 
him in many important points. The Count- could 
forgive his subordinates much, but not that they 
should exalt themselves above their class. Sass 
had been quick to perceive this, and always kept 
himself prudently without the line of demarca- 
tion. 

The Councillor was very talkative on the road out, 
and the churches, schools, and mansions which they 
passed gave him abundant opportunities to expa- 
tiate on all the improvements on the estate during the 
Count's time ; indeed, as this period was about 
coeval with Sass's own, he could thus specially laud 
his own activity. Waldemar was a very attentive 
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listener, and made use of the opportunity to acquire 
some knowledge of the relations in which the 
Gyldenholdts stood to the community. 

At last they drove past the brushwood where the 
foxes had their haunts, and, on the chaise turning 
abruptly to the right, — for the roads in Jutland are 
partial to turnings, — they could contemplate with 
ease through the carriage-window the expansive 
and beautiful landscape which lay spread out at 
their feet. 

Down in the vaUey, by a small lake smooth as 
glass, Gyldenholdt Castle raised it« three spires in 
the clear evening air, on a level with four immense 
pine-trees which stood in a group a little to the west 
of the Castle, and mirrored themselves in the water. 
The Castle itself, for so it was named from olden 
times, was a reddish, weather-beaten, massive build- 
ing, with two small side-wings, which had each a 
turret on the inner side of the mansion; whilst the 
gi;eat turret rose on the outside, in the centre of the 
principal faQade. The style of the building was 
otherwise, as Sass said, very bad; the windows 
were four-cornered and without borders, and all 
the ornament consisted in the indented gables, 
but still the Castle looked venerable, and answered 
to its name. A thin layer of snow, fallen in 
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the night, covered roofs and gables, and set oflf the 
brown tint of the walls. The spacious granaries, 
dairies, the gardener's house and greenhouses, the 
mill, the doctor's house, and Sass's own dwelling, 
gave the whole the appearance of a village shut in 
by woods which stretched away towards the north 
and west, for miles over a hilly country. 

' Glorious !' exclaimed Waldemar Krone ; ' it really 
far surpasses my expectation, though I have heard 
much of the fine situation of Gyldenholdt.' 

* Yes, is it not !' answered Sass in triumph ; ' upon 
my soul, Gyldenholdt is worth seeing !' 

Shortly afterwards the chaise rolled into the avenue 
alongside the lake, passed thjB steward's dwelling, the 
doctor's residence, and the ample farmstead, made a 
curve round the tall pine-trees, and thus rolled, at 
the stroke of four, over a bridge into the court. 

A servant was quickly at hand, so that Niels de- 
scended too late to open the carriage-door, and, 
shortly after, the Count himself came out on the stair. 

* Welcome, Mr. Krone,' said he graciously, ' I am 
glad to see you here ; you are very punctual Come 
in, Sass, no doubt there is a cover for you.' 

Waldemar soon found himself in the drawing-room, 
walking up and down the floor by his host's side ; 
whilst Sass amused himseK by playing with the 
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Countess's parrot. The Count spoke as calmly and 
unmovedly to his young guest as if it were the most 
natural thing in the world that Waldemar Krone 
should find himseK at Gyldenholdt; although he 
had travelled fifty Danish miles to reach it, and his 
heart beat with emotion behind his silk waistcoat at 
the thought that he was now really there. 

His eyes watched the door into the anteroom, but 
in vain ; no ladies appeared, and he thus got time to 
survey his surroundings more narrowly. 

The chamber was not furnished in the modem 
fashion, but yet arranged with a certain old-fashioned 
solid elegance, which is never to be found in houses 
now-a-days ; the same was the case with the adjoin- 
ing little boudoir, the doors of which stood open. 
The dimensions of the drawing-room, both in height 
and width, far surpassed what is usual ; the thick 
walls formed spacious window-recesses, with pleasant 
side-seats, from which the view of the large park and 
the noble groups of trees was most inviting; the 
whole was thus as lordly and imposingly beautiful 
as he had imagined. 

' I am glad to hear you are a sportsman,' said the 
Count. 

' It should rather be said that I should like to be- 
come one, Coimt/ answered Waldemar; ' I can cer- 
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tainly handle a gun, but for the rest I am entirely 
uninitiated into the mysteries of the chase.' 

' If Mr. von Krone does not know the terms of 
sport/ said Sass, laughing, ' there will be heavy fines 
on the 30th. That is something for Klos.* 

' Klos is my marksman,' remarked the Count in 
explanation. ' Well, in time you will get to under- 
stand such matters well enough. But here we have 
my daughter.' 

More charming than ever, the Countess entered ; 
she was always in a great degree mistress of her 
emotions, and few could throw so much grace and 
expression into a salutation as she; but now a 
passing flutter of bashfulness crossed her high-bred 
countenance as she approached Waldemar, whose 
face lighted up as by a sunbeam when she appeared. 
To an observer so attentive as old Sass, the meeting 
partook of a character which he knew was distaste- 
ful to her ladyship, namely, the dramatic in ordinary 
life ; and she could clearly i^ad on the baLlijETs visage 
that he had appreciated the fact. 

The Count asked Mr. Krone to take the Countess 
in to dinner, he himself took the lady-companion. 
Miss Marten, and Sass trotted behind alone, as he 
had done many a time before. The conversation at 
table was very lively between the Countess and 
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Waldemar ; the others now and then took part, but 
the Count only made short, dry observations of assent 
or civility, as he preferred eating his dinner in quiet. 

After dinner the gentlemen went up to the billiard- 
room, which, as weU as the library adjoining, was 
lighted up and made comfortable with fires suited to 
the season. The Count presently led Waldemar into 
the library, with the remark — 

' Here you see what in my daughter's opinion is 
the best thing in all Gyldenholdt.' 

Waldemar was indeed much surprised at the ele- 
gance with which the apartment was arranged ; for 
in this country a library is the last place wherein one 
expects to find luxury. The books were placed in 
ponderous mahogany cases with glass doors, taste- 
fully alternating on either side with cabinets for the 
display of weU-arranged foreign curiosities, objects of 
interest in nature, or ornaments in the rococo style ; 
while at intermediate spaces were pedestals on which 
rested some valuable pieces of sculpture, and sundry 
quaint figures carved in wood or ebony. On the 
walls above hung numerous pictures; over the 
bookcases stood busts of distinguished men, which 
came out well from the dark red of the background. 
On the farthest waU, between the book-cases, hung 
a large portrait, the size of life, of an old gentleman 
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in peruke and coat of mail ; and on the opposite wall, 
between the windows, a bracket sustained one con- 
spicuous bust in white marble of Louis xiv., evidently 
of exquisite workmanship. 

' I must own/ said the Count, after Waldemar had 
for a moment contemplated in silent admiration all 
this splendour, ' that I have very little merit in the 
whole concern, except in so far as at Fransiska's 
instance I have been led to fit up the room and 
restore the paintings. The great portrait there in 
the background represents the founder of the barony, 
my great-grandfather, whose name, like my own, was 
Arthur. He had therefore the presumption to call 
himself Gyldenholdt the First — ^hm ! it stands en- 
graved in the stone above the chimney, as you see. 
He was however a very peaceful gentleman, although, 
according to the fashion of those days, he is repre- 
sented in armour. He lived in the beginning of the 
last century, travelled much, and spent large sums 
on books, pictures, and other gewgaws. The greatest 
part of the eight thousand volumes here, the most 
of the engravings contained in the presses under- 
neath, together with the paintings — of which many 
hang in other rooms, and which I shall show you 
to-morrow — were collected by him. The whole, 
along with his travels, and long-continued residence 
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in foreign lands, cost, to my knowledge, a pretty 
sum, — for he left the barony much encumbered. 
And this, sometimes diminished, sometimes rather 
increased, passed as an heirloom from son to son, 
until at last, happily, I have got the better of it/ 

* There are, I believe,' continued the Count, ' some 
very rare books among the collection, but in my day 
I have had other things to attend to than to pore 
over these old folios — hey, Sass !' 

Sass nodded his head significantly. 

'Of the forty-eight years during which I have 
possessed the barony — for I was only two-and-twenty 
when I succeeded to it — I spent five-and-twenty in 
paying off the debt, and during the remaining twenty- 
three years I have not had time to study much ; but 
I think that my daughter and my brother's son, 
when I am once dead and gone, will forgive me 
for my want of learning — hm ! But we are entirely 
forgetting our game ; begin you, Hans !' 

Waldemar had listened with great interest to the 
Count's statement, and not in a less degree because 
the old gentleman rarely gave utterance to his senti- 
ments; but this was indeed his favourite theme; 
he had, like everybody else, his hobby, and ix)de it a 
little when opportunity occurred. As to Sass, he 
could never be tired of listening to these allusions to 
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the conjoined activity of the Count and himself dur- 
ing 80 many years ; but they now set themselves to 
the billiard-table adjoining, and b^an to handle the 
cues in earnest. 

Waldemar betrayed at the very beginning of the 
contest his great incapacity in the game ; he there- 
fore drew back^ and the Count did not detain him. 
The noble master of the house then delivered a stroke 
at the balls ; next, Sass stooped, till his head was 
almost lost between his shoulders, stuck out his 
elbows, and made a master-hit, saying — 

'Aha, Mr. Krone, now it becomes serious, does 
it not?' 

Young Krone looked on at the game for a little, 
and then went into the library, where, to his agree- 
able surprise, he found the Countess. She sat with 
her hand beneath her cheek, turning over the leaves 
of a book, lighted by the mild ray of the large astral 
lamp, which hung from the roof over the great 
round table, where newspapers and literary novel- 
ties were laid. She raised her beaming eyes, and 
bade him, with a smile, be seated. 

'Have you got enough of billiards already?' 
asked she. ' And what do you think of our library ? ' 

' Of course I am charmed with it ; it could not be 
otherwise, considering whose taste it manifests,' was 
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the fervent answer. ' I shall spend a great part of 
the day here while at Gyldenholdt/ 

'That you will assuredly not get leave to do/ 
answered the Countess, laughing. ' My father, and 
Wilhelm when he comes, will give you something 
else to do. Does not the irrigation of meadow-land 
interest you, Mr. Krone V 

' Not in the very smallest degree !' 

' Then I shall try by a short drive in the forenoon 
to save you from a long march out to a meadow, 
which papa has laid under that process ; he drags 
everybody out to see it !' 

' A thousand thanks ! To you I already owe the 
resource of books when necessary,' added he. ' I 
had no idea you could have so admirably provided 
for the use of such a collection !' 

' Oh, true, I urged the plan,' she said, with evi- 
dent satisfaction at the compliment, ' and I got my 
father to open his purse-strings — no easy matter, I 
can assure you. But it was specially Dr. Gold- 
schmidt who arranged the whole; he has a rare 
talent for such things.' 

* Indeed ! These bookcases are, as I may say, con- 
structed in a handsome half-modern renaissance style, 
which suits so much the better, since Louis xiv., as I 
see, is installed as the genius of the place. That is 
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a noble bust/ continued Waldemar, turning round 
and contemplating it; 'fine royal features, full of 
the proper self-confidence and importance; I had 
never before any just impression of Louis Four- 
teenth's exterior/ 

' Louis XIV. is my hero — my ideal of a king/ ex- 
claimed the Countess. *I have been enthusiastic 
about him since my childhood; my first picture- 
book, as far back as I can remember, an old folio 
from the library here, treated of his own and his 
field-marshals' exploits, and this bust stood at that 
time in a comer out on the passage. I have often, 
as a little girl — now you must not laugh at me — 
curtsied to it when no one saw me, and played at 
being at the Court of Versailles.' 

' Then I dare not say anjrthing against the great 
Louis; at school I was taught otherwise; and no 
great store was set by his greatness/ 

' Name me a prince who can be compared to him !' 

' That I can easily do ; and in order to beat you 
entirely from the field, I will just ask you to con- 
sider how small he becomes when compared with 
Napoleon.' 

' Heavens ! no. Napoleon, that janissary ! He 
was nothing but a brusque campaigner ; he quite 
falls into the shade by the side of the gallant 
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Louis, who in truth was the first nobleman in lu» 
dominions. Can Napoleon's barrack-court bo com- 
pared with the intellectual circle whicli tlio gn»at 
Louis gathered about him ? His ago wuh tho ago 
of genius — Comeille, Racine, Moli6ro now J n(Mul 
not rhyme all these names over to you, wlio know 
them better than 1/ 

* Yes, it is a brilliant period, but it cast a fearful 
shadow before it/ 

' Napoleon, at all events, left his country prostrate, ' 

' Yes, Countess ; he went mad from tho moment 
he wished to imitate Louis xiv.' 

' Which was entirely a failure on his part I but your 
opposition astonishes me; I expected that the times of 
Louis xrv. would just suit your taste. Have you any 
special conception of what King Louis's Court was ?* 

' O yes ; I am tolerably well versed in the old 
memoirs/ 

' It can't be helped ; I must have you otherwise 
minded, and I don't despair of getting you over to 
my side. I could almost wish to give you a short 
lecture. Do you think you could have patience to 
listen to me for half an hour ?' 

' For a whole one ; nay, for two, if you wish.' 

' Fine words ; nothing more ! The gentlemen of 
our day don't like to be instructed by ladies. The 
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court of Louis xiv. became so intellectual, refined, 
and brilliant, because women ruled it. But don't 
think that this is self-praise ; I belong to a degene- 
rate age, and — I am no French lady.' 

* No ; happily you are not ; you have not that 
southern spasmodic unwomanly mode of acting, to 
which we northern folks can never get reconciled/ 

'One may perceive, Mr. Krone, that you have 
never been in Paris. The fashionable Parisian lady's 
manner is characterized by a graceful repose ; she 
speaks very softly, and she is fond of easy n^lig4 
postures, but never drops into awkward ones like 
English women. She speaks softly — and what a 
language ! French is pure music in the mouth of a 
native. But observe that even the language attained 
its perfection under Louis xiv. It is a marvel that 
we may take up a book which is more than a him- 
dred and fifty years old, and yet find that the lan- 
guage is almost exactly the same as in our own 
days. It was such a book I wished to show you,' 
continued the Countess, taking a folio from one of 
the book-shelves, ' and,' she concluded archly, ' it was 
this which I meant to take as the foundation of my 
lecture.' 

' Well,' said the Count, who at that moment came 
in from the billiard-room, * are you already into the 
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history of Louis xiv. ? So you are liberated, Krone ! 
I heard quite distinctly, Fransiska, when you pre- 
dicted to Mr. Krone that to-morrow morning I 
would drag hin^ out to the bramble meadow ; hm ! 
I have long ears/ 

' Did I guess far wrong, papa V asked the Count- 
ess, laughing. 

'Well, to-morrow Krone shall escape; he shall 
be allowed to drive with you, and when the ponies 
set off, perhaps he may wish that he were walking 
quietly with me ii^ the bramble meadow/ 

'Of late I drive verj" cautiously,' answered the 
young lady. 

' All the better, then,' said her father. ' And since 
you are so pleasantly occupied with historic studies, 
Krone, you will excuse my leaving you, as I have to 
transact some business with my bailiff.' 

With this the Count went out, and Sass, with a 
shrewd smile, bowed and followed him. 

' What do you think of Sass V asked the Countess 
of Waldemar. 

'Ah — weU — I have only been acquainted with 
him for half a day. 

' You are, doubtless, afraid of his squint V 

' His external appearance is undeniably not pre- 
possessing.' 
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' Rut he ifl a faithful soul notwithstanding ; he is 
JieartiJy attaclied Iwtli to my father and the rest of 
U8, and tvom hiH manner, I can see at once that you 
Imvc takc^n his fancy. Sass's sympathy or antipathy 
is quiU» intuitivo, and he is obstinate in it as in all 
olso. From the very first day that Dr. Goldschmidt 
came h(»ro, ho turned a sour face to him, and the 
two will ntwcr become good friends.' 

* Such is often the case where both men have a 
strongly marked character/ said Waldemar philo- 
HophicMilly. ' It however surprise^ me, for Mr. Sass 
HcH^ms to me above everything to be a cautious fellow.' 

* So he is, and acconlingly it would be difficult to 
find a cleven^r attorney ; but he is still more ener- 
getic than C4mtiou8. I nmst own I like such forcible 
clmnicters. What he wishes, he wishes to some 
puqM)8e ; when he hates, he hates in earnest, but to 
those for whom his heart beats warmly he is faithful 
to the hist ; and at the same time, he is a very 
affectionate father to his family. In short, he is one 
of those people wliom it is good to have for a friend, 
but all the worse as a foe.' 

* I trust, then, Countess,* rejoined the young man 
with empluisis, * that he is really your friend V 

' Of that 1 feel sun^' she said, smiling. ' First, 
because 1 am my father's daughter, and often when 
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ei child have sat on Sass's knee ; in the next place, 
because when I grew older, I understood how to 
manage him. He is of that kind of people from 
whom you may ask any service, if only you show 
them full confidence; he is even pleased at being 
made serviceable/ 

' That shows how one may be mistaken ; from see- 
ing Sass, I should never have imagined that of 
him/ 

"Tis amusing enough,' continued the Countess, 
' to observe Sass when his will must bow before my 
father's, for that is a sad scrape, and my father is 
sometimes inexorable. Once, but only once, it had 
nearly come to a breach between them, about a farm 
which was vacant, and which Sass wished to lease. 
But it is against my father's principles of manage- 
ment for his steward to be a tenant on the property. 
He did not get it, though after all his son-in-law was 
allowed to have the lease.' 

* I could wager now,' said Waldemar, ' that he is 
not liked on the property — attached old managers 
seldom are so.' 

' There you guessed right ! Things go better now 
in that , respect ; but formerly Sass was harsh to- 
wards the tenants — which my father, by the way, 
has never been. My father is short in his manner 
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towards them, but lie is obliged to be so, for you 
can have no idea to what a degree he is importuned 
with petitions about this thing and the next ; but in 
action he is always kind. The wrath of the tenants 
thus boils over on poor Sass at every opportunity. 
Once a shot was iired at him from the woods, as he 
drove home of an evening from Koldby, and another 
time they broke his windows.' 
' And did that intimidate him V 

* Not at all ! He maintained that they had only 
fired with gunpowder to frighten him. So every 
night he slipped all his dogs loose, and went about 
himself patrolling with his gun; he even gave a 
fellow who was lurking about the premises a charge 
of small shot in the legs.' 

* Could such a state of things really exist, and yet 
pass off so?' 

'Oh, of course, that was nothing hereabouts. 
Only fifteen or sixteen years since, perhaps even 
later, we lived here in Jutland very much like 
savages. Do you not know the old proverb, that in 
Jutland it is high to heaven and far to Copenhagen ? 
People took the law into their own hands, and the 
authorities paid no heed to it. Thus we had a well- 
organized band of thieves, who went about the 
country stealing. Why, Jutland was a perfect 
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Siberia in its way — if not so still ! But let ns for- 
get, for the moment at least, the spot where we 
chance to be. I have Aladdin's ring in my hand, 
and can conjure forth a genie, who in a second will 
bring us to the banks of th,e Seine, where you may 
dream yourself two centuries back in time/ 

The Countess had all this time held the folio in 
her hand. She now opened it and showed Wal- 
demar the title-page, which was ornamented with 
the lilies of France, surrounded by the wreath of the 
Order of the Holy Ghost ; denoting that the book 
was printed in Paris in the year 1679, at the royal 
printing-press. It was a description of the magni- 
ficent fStes given at Versailles by Louis xiv. in th^ 
days of his splendour, and was illustrated by many 
engravings, having been issued by the King's own 
command. The book, truly a rare one, had been 
procured by the abeady-mentioned Count Arthur 
during his residence in Paris in the last year of the 
great Louis's reign. The Countess seemed *to be 
quite at home in the text, for while turning over the 
leaves of the volume, and showing her attentive 
listener the characteristic old copperplates, she gave 
a lively and very minute account of the f§te which 
Louis XIV. had held in the gardens of Verisailles after 
the conclusion of the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle. It 
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became quite a little lecture, during which Waldemar 
sometimes, from the interest of the subject, forgot 
the narrator, sometimes again, before the Countess's 
animated look, with the heightened brilliancy of 
her colour, and the beautiful snow-white arm and 
hand with which she pointed out the pictures, forgot 
both King Louis and his Court. Her admiration 
and attachment to all that was French was evident 
to him ; but she had travelled much in France, 
and this circumstance made her description more 
lively. 

* A f8te like this,' she said, ' must really have been 
matchless, both from its variety, its exquisite taste, 
and the immense sums lavished on it. What we in 
our days call a fSte seems to me by comparison really 
like a wretched caricature; but observe that the 
great King also treats a fSte with the same earnest- 
ness and attention as a state-afifair or a battle. He 
himself retains the chief direction, and traces out the 
leading features of the programme ; under him three 
great men from among the Court officials, the Duke 
of Crequi, Marshal Bellefonde, and M. de Colbert, 
superintendent of the royal buildings, made all the 
arrangements; under these, again, both men of 
genius and a crowd of artificers carried the plans 
into execution. See what can be accomplished by 
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might ! Do you know what occurs to me ? Your 
late uncle, with his unusual talent for arranging, he 
would have been the right man in the right place 
there ! Had he lived in those days, and in Paris, he 
would assuredly have come to play a part in the 
Court of Versailles ! He would certainly have been 
in the train that accompanied the great King when . 
he went round the park, inspected the localities, and 
observed as to the water — already available at hand 
— how it could be adapted to heighten the splen- 
dour of the entertainment. Turn round again, 
Krone, view the bust there on the pedestal, and let 
the proud face bring back the costume as the 
pictures I'epresent it — the brocaded coat, knee- 
breeches, silk stockings, and high-heeled shoes, the 
flat hat with a plume, and the long walking-stick 
with a golden knob ; can you not vividly conceive 
the magnificent monarch, as he gravely paces the 
gardens at Versailles, accompanied by his suite, who 
respectfully, and with heads uncovered, listen to his 
orders?' 

' Bravo ! Yes, yes !' exclaimed Waldemar. 'Ah, 
pray go on!* 

Countess Fransiska pursued her description, enter- 
ing minutely into particulars ; — the walls and boweVs 
of foliage ingeniously adorned with flowers, wherein 
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were placed classic statues; the sideboards and 
tables fixed around fountains, the rare and exquisite 
fruits with which the trees were hung, the magnifi- 
cent pavilions which were raised for dramatic exhi- 
bitions, concerts, and dancing, enriched with garlands 
and sculpture, and enlivened by small cascades, 
which caused jets of water to spring into mussel- 
shells, producing fairy-like illumination. At the 
same time, she followed the progress of the Court 
through these enchanted gardens. 

The narrative of the Countess was as discreet as 
the ofi&eial description ; but for Waldemai' Krone the 
historic interest was paramount, and hence his fair 
companion incurred a slight penalty for having so 
boldly mounted the reading-desk. While Waldemar 
ran over the list of ladies and gentlemen who had 
been entertained at the tables of the King and 
Queen, he found the names of Montespan and La 
Valli^.re, which led him to a nearer view of the 
situation. He was calculating the ages of the King 
and Queen, and of Monsieur and Madame, when the 
Countess replied with enthusiasm, that it was a 
youthful Court, in the fulness of youth and beauty. 

'But in whose honour was the fSte specially 
given V asked Waldemar. 

' The Queen's, I suppose.' 
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'Nominally, perhaps, but scarcely mp In fmliiy. 
This chivabous King, Cotmtess, wan }fy tliii^ iUm 
long tired of his consort. AfterwarcU Im }i«i/l ilii^ 
fortune, perhaps the only time in his life, to tw 
really loved, namely, by La Vallifere ; but m> hv m 
I remember, at this period, that is to say 1679, i\w, 
poor Duchess's star had already begun to wane, and 
Montespan was in the ascendant. Must we not be 
fairly orientalized when we think of the Queen as 
indifferent, Vallifere as a melancholy, and Montespan 
as a triumphant sharer in the fSte ? While you were 
talldng of how the Court rambled through the shady 
labyrinth, I was thinking that the King leaves the 
good Queen a little in the lurch, goes past the faithful, 
sighing Vallifere, and makes the brilliant Montespan 
happy with a tender word or two.' 

* Perhaps — but you are far better up in the history 
than I ; let us rather have the conclusion of the fSte. 
See here is the finale — ^fireworks ! We see in the 
background the palace, at that time still the old 
Versailles of Louis xm., illuminated ; the park is 
brilliantly lighted, while the fountains gush water 
and flame at once ; but suddenly the thickets emit 
fire, and the two great rocket-batteries send from 
both sides huge masses of flame up into the sky ; it 
does not look like fireworks, but like the eruption of 
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a volcano. The King's carriage occupies the fore- 
ground ; his Majesty sits alone on the back seat, and 
four ladies sideways in front. Not to draw down on 
myself more historical corrections or orientalizings, 
I shall admit that the four ladies are the Queen with 
her maid of honour, Montespan, and Madame with 
hers, La Vallifere. This was the finale! As the 
last rocket expired,* concluded the Coimtess, *the 
day, as the chronicle says, envious of these marvels 
of the night, began to show itself. The King drove 
in his coach-and-six, with torch-bearers riding in 
front, straight to St. Germain, and the Court fol- 
lowed. Only the Dauphin, poor boy, who had 
supped in his chambers in the palace, and so seen 
little of the pageant, remained over-night at Ver- 
sailles. Now, more than a hundred and sixty years 
have elapsed since that festive evening; all this 
greatness and splendour have long since gone down 
into the grave, and — ' 

' And,' interrupted Waldemar, ' here sit we, two 
children of a degenerate, prosaic age, in a miserable 
poor little country, and talk about it in a barbarous 
tongue ; yes, I can supply the commentary.' 
' Is that all the thanks I get for my lecture V 
' No, I am really grateful to your ladyship, for we 
have been by the Seine and dreamt of the greatness 
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of former times — thanks to your spirited and minute 
description; but you skipped the comedy en- 
tirely. I see a charming little idyll was played 
between two couples of amorous shepherds and 
shepherdesses. The text is plaintive, but, judging 
from the engravings, it goes merrily on, and the trees 
are filled with musicians quite to the top. Might 
we not heighten the illusion if each took a part in 
the scene? Listen to the verse with which the 
entertainment begins : — 

** Amour, que sous ton empire 
On soiiffire des maux cuisans ! 
Je le puis bien dire 
Puisque je le sens." 

That is to say — 

" Ah, Love ! how hard their fate 
Who own thy cruel sway ! 
Too well know I their state, 

Since I have pined for many a day." 

Was that so badly translated at sight V 

' Yery well indeed.' 

' I have begun with Philenes's part ; come then, 
dear Countess, take you that of Chloris.' 

'Philenes and Chloris — ^indeed! No, I am too 
tired to play comedy, especially love scenes.' 

' Oh, do not say so, dearest Fransiska !' murmured 
Waldemar tenderly. 
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' But how could any one play comedy with you ? 
You immediately fall out of your part/ was her 
answer, with bewitchingly plajrful affectation, * and 
foiget that my name is Chloris/ 

'Ah, then, plus chire Chloris! — ah, belle char- 
mante Franqoise.' 

Scarcely had Waldemar uttered the name Fran- 
^oise, when the Countess's features contracted with 
pain, and then became deadly pale ; the young lover 
started and flushed high, as a single electrifying 
thought thrilled through a long chain of associations 
in his mind. This Franqoise reminded him of the 
conclusion of Secretary Stolpe's imlucky story, and 
how well did that alleged love-passage with the 
Marquis of Beaufort agree with her enthusiasm for 
everything French ! How natural, since this en- 
thusiasm dated from her childhood, that on her first 
visit to a foreign land she had fallen in love with a 
French nobleman. Perhaps she had talked with her 
beloved Marquis exactly on the same topic which 
she had discussed this evening; and this library, 
with all its treasures, was it indeed anything else 
than a mausoleum dedicated to his behoof? And 
perhaps he, Waldemar Krone, had this evening been 
nothing else than an assistant conjuror at the revival 
of this interred passion, the only reality of her exist- 
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ence ! The Countess sat pale, and with eyes down- 
cast, and Waldemar stared at her with a dark look. 
It was characteristic of him, as of most sensitive 
people, that what he felt immediately expressed 
itself with evidence on his features, and that in a far 
higher degree than he was himself aware. It seemed 
to him as if a shade had stepped between the 
Countess and him, and he looked too as if he had 
seen a ghost. When the Countess, therefore, raised 
her eyes again, she was so scared as to exclaim — 

' Good gracious ! Mr. Krone — what ails you? 
Are you ill?' 

' No,' answered Waldemar slowly, * it was only — 
an unpleasant thought that occurred to me.' 

' The tea is served in the Baroness's apartment,' 
announced a servant, entering at the moment. 

' Oh, I forgot poor Aunt Louise,' said the Countess 
recovering herself, and hastily rising, 'to whom I 
promised to introduce you sooner. She will be 
enlivened by the visit — but you know she very 
seldom leaves her own apartments; on the other 
hand, we sometimes spend the evening with her, for 
she always feels best then. May I ask your arm? 
Go before with the lights. Frauds, by the great cor- 
ridor. Now,' continued the Countess, ' as an illus- 
tration to my lecture^ I shall show you three portraits 
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which you perhaps have not seen before, namely, 
those of La Valli^re, Montespan, and Maintenon — 
but Chloris we have not got !' 

' Nor Philenes either — I mean the right Philenes/ 
answered Waldemar, with a peculiar tone. 

The Countess coloured deeply, and then over her 
beautiful features there spread the same cold inani- 
mate expression which Waldemar had seen on them 
once before, like a mask of wax. The effect on her 
was so strong that he regretted his thoughtless 
speech. The Countess forgot to show him La Val- 
lifere and the other ladies, and shortly afterwards 
they found themselves in the Baroness Louise's par- 
lour. Here they found the Count, Herr Sass, and 
Dr. Groldschmidt already assembled. The Baroness 
sat, well-supported by soft embroidered cushions, 
in a large easy-chair ; she looked delicate, but the 
expression of her eyes was lively and good- 
natured. She greeted Waldemar very kindly, and 
said a few touching words about the late Cham- 
berlain. 

' I think/ she went on, ' that Mr. von Krone re- 
sembles his father and his imcle in feature, but the 
expression is entirely that of his late mother. I 
remember well having seen her ; she was one of the 
most beautiful and amiable ladies of her time ; her 
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sweetness of expression indeed marked her out 
among all others/ 

This flattering mention of his mother, and acknow- 
ledgment of her superiority, was something quite 
new to Waldemar ; it came from a place where he 
had not in the least expected it, and thus made a 
more agreeable impression. He never conversed 
with the Baroness Louise either on that first evening 
or afterwards without receiving similar evidences of 
her kindness of heart. 

' Welcome to Gyldenholdt,' said Dr. Goldschmidt 
to Waldemar with great liveliness. ' It is very plea- 
sant to get a native of Copenhagen over here. Were 
you able to tear yourself loose from the enjoyments 
of the capital without any pain V 

' You observe. Krone,' said the old Coimt, with 
a dry laugh, 'that the Doctor does not find him- 
self quite comfortable over here with us country 
clowns.' 

' Coimt,' replied the physician, ' I am really always 
quite misimderstood on this point.' 

' Is it not true,' asked the Baroness Louise gently, 
' that you are tired of being with us V 

'By no means, your ladyship,' was the warm 
answer. 'That would be very ungrateful in me. 
People always have some want or craving, no doubt, 
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but if I were back at Copenhagen again, I should 
miss the Castle here and its amiable inhabitants.' 

'When one squeezes the Doctor, a compliment 
can always be got out of him,' said Sass, with a roll 
of his eyes. 

The tea was handed round, for at Gyldenholdt 
they never sat down to table in the evening ; when 
this was over, and the servant had gone away, the 
Count said to Waldemar — 

' Well, did you come to an understanding with my 
daughter about Louis xiv. V 

' The Countess speaks on this subject like a 
troubadour, Coimt; I was fascinated, 'but not yet 
converted.' 

' I quite agree with you in that ; Louis xiv. was a 
great scamp ; he systematically ruined the provincial 
nobles by drawing them to the Court and tempting 
them to luxury. When the nobility consider them- 
selves too good to live on their own estates, and so 
forsake their natural sphere, they go to destruction.' 

'I have another objection to the Coimtess's en- 
thusiasm for the great Louis, and the French nation 
in general,' said Waldemar, looking down into his 
cup. 

'And that is, Mr. Krone?' asked the Countess, 
whose countenance had resumed its lively expression. 
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'That your ladyship will accustom yourself to 
despise everything Danish, and that thus you will 
become unpatriotic/ 

'There, too, I agree with Krone/ replied the 
Count ; ' we really have much here at home which 
deserves appreciation, and the poets have never said 
anything more foolish than that Denmark is a poor 
little land. That is what they af e always singing, 
it seems to me.' 

' Quite so. Count ! If the Countess will honom* 
me with her attention, I must take an opportunity 
of delivering a lecture on this subject. Does your 
ladyship know much of our own literature, especially 
the ancient portion of it ? — ^the Scandinavian ballads, 
for instance V 

' Why, Aunt Louise, Mr. von Krone seems to be 
just the man for you,' said the Countess. 'You 
must know that Aunt is quite full of stories about 
goblins and elves. Scandinavian ballads ? No, they 
do not suit my fancy. Is not the refrain most 
commonly — haa, haa, haa ! saa, saa, saa ! or some 
such thing? It is in hideous bad taste.' The 
Countess laughed, and the others laughed with 
her, over the comic tone in which she said this. 

'Thfere is no help for it/ continued Waldemar, 
sending a glance towards the Countess ; ' I will ven- 
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ture a tilt with the shades from the great King's 
tomb, and I shall yet win yon for Denmark ! Tou 
shall hear the bird sing — 

*' There it sweetness to conquer the heart 
In the deep dales, 
Which the nightingales 
And the birdlets about them impart'' 

* The birds always sing so miserably in music/ 
answered Fransiska. 

'That I don't know, for 

" So lively in my mother-tongue 
They sing as never abroad they sung ! " 

And they sang — 

** 'Tis good to dwell in Denmark." ' 

'One can hear that you have never been in 
foreign lands/ thoughtfully replied the Countess. 

' It is now ten o'clock/ said the Count, looking at 
his watch and rising ; ' that is bed-time here — and 
would you believe, Mr. E^rone, that, old as I am, I 
can easily count all the days I have gone later to 
bed.' 

' If you wish to be good friends with my brother,' 
said the old Baroness, 'you must rise early, Mr. 
Krone.' 

* I shall be ruled entirely by the custom of the 
house,' answered Waldemar^ ' though I cannot deny 
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that hitherto I have verified the old proverb, " In 
the evening every spark in the ashes begs one to 
remain sitting, and in the morning every feather in 
the bed to remain lying." ' 

' Fie on that proverb ! ' answered the Count, * 'tis 
so eflfeminate, one would doubt its being Danish. 
Grood-night !' 

' That Mr. Krone is a charming young man, and 
so well bred,' said the Doctor to Sass, as they left 
the house together. 

' Why, yes,' answered Sass, ' he quite cuts you out 
with the ladies. But wait a little till Count Wilhelm 
comes, and the pipe will get another tune ; then, I 
expect, both Louis xiv. and the nightingales will be 
forgotten.' 
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